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HIERARCHICAL PATTERNS 
IN THE CANTAR DE MIO CID* 


By Thomas R. Hart, Jr. 


EMORY UNIVERSITY 


MOsT sTUDENTs OF the Cantar de Mio Cid have stressed the ways in which 
the poet breaks with tradition. The Cid, in his unwavering loyalty to 
the king who has exiled him, has been, quite rightly, contrasted with 
the rebellious vassal who so frequently serves as protagonist in the 
chansons de geste, a Doon de Mayence or Girart de Roussillon, or, to 
choose a Spanish example, Fernan Gonzalez. “Esta,” writes Menéndez Pi- 
dal, “fue la notable originalidad, la fuerza idealizadora de nuestro poe- 
ta, el haber roto con tan poderosa tradici6n literaria.”! It is, however, 
possible to argue that the poet is following another, much older tradi- 
tion, and one central to the development of western literature. 

That tradition is the testing of a hero. In its simplest form, it is the 
familiar quest-myth of folklore; for a more sophisticated example, we 
might choose the Aeneid. Of more immediate interest to us are the stories 
of those men of the Old Testament whose sufferings were seen as fore- 
shadowing those of Christ; Jonah, Daniel, Samson, all became figurae 
Christi.2 As their patience in affliction prefigured that of Christ, so His 
sufferings and the fortitude with which He bore them were reflected in 
the lives of the saints who followed Him. They were, moreover, a model 
which every Christian was expected to follow, though, of course, not every 
Christian will become a martyr. All that is demanded of him is that he 
bear his sufferings patiently, with confidence that his ill fortune is a mani- 
festation of God’s providence, that it is, indeed, a sign of God’s love. 
So Paul writes, “Fili mi, noli negligere disciplinam Domini: neque fa- 
tigeris dum ab eo argueris. Quem enim diligit Dominus, castigat: fla- 
gellat autem omnem filium, quem recipit” (Hebrews 12:5-6). Adversity 
thus becomes a test of one’s faith, something to be welcomed as an op- 
portunity of proving oneself; the Christian’s response to it must be 

* A shorter version of this paper was presented to the Spanish I group of the 
MLA on December 27, 1960. 

1. Ramén Menéndez Pidal, La Epopeya Castellana a través de la Literatura Espa- 
tiola (Buenos Aires, 1945), p. 101. 

2. See Erich Auerbach, “Figura,” Archivum Romanicum, XXII (1938), 436-89, re- 
printed in his Neue Dantestudien (Istanbul, 1944), pp. 11-71, and, in English trans- 
lation, in Scenes from the Drama of European Literature (New York, 1959), pp. 11-76; 


and Typologische Motive in der mittelalterlichen Literatur, Schriften und Vortrage 
des Petrarca-Instituts K6ln, II (Krefeld, 1953). 
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David's: “Proba me, Domine, et tenta me; ure renes meos et cor meum” 
(Psalms 26:2). 

But we seem to have come a long way from our text. The Cid is sent 
into exile by the king, whose motives have nothing to do with a desire 
to test his liegeman’s constancy in adversity. Still, we must remember 
that, for the Middle Ages, a king was not simply a man who, through 
an accident of birth, has come to rule over his fellows, but rather, in 
John of Salisbury’s words, “in terris quaedam divinae majestatis imago.” 
And John goes on to remind us that “neque enim potentis est, cum vult 
saevire in subditos, sed divinae dispensationis, pro beneplacito suo pu- 
nire, vel exercere subjectos.”$ It would be easy to match these lines from 
the Policraticus with similar ones from other medieval writers, easy, too, 
to cite Biblical texts which were used to defend this view of a ruler as 
vicarius Dei supra terram. Of the latter, the most important is perhaps 
Romans 13:1-4: 


Omnis anima potestatibus sublimioribus subdita sit: non est enim potestas nisi 
a Deo: quae autem sunt, a Deo ordinatae sunt. Itaque qui resistit potestati, Dei 
ordinationi resistit. Qui autem resistunt, ipsi sibi damnationem acquirunt: nam 
principes non sunt timori boni operis, sed mali. Vis autem non timere potes- 
tatem? Bonum fac: et habebis laudem ex illa: Dei enim minister est tibi in 
bonum. Si autem malum feceris, time: non enim sine causa gladium portat. 
Dei enim minister est: vindex in iram ei qui malum agit.4 

But all this, of course, has very little to do with the realities of political 
organization in medieval Europe. Neither John of Salisbury nor any of 
his contemporaries was concerned with describing existing political in- 
stitutions, but rather with describing an ideal state of things, ideal, 
moreover, from a moral and theological, rather than a strictly political, 
standpoint. Certainly, the great feudal lords rarely behaved as if they 
believed their king were, in John of Salisbury’s phrase, “‘a kind of like- 
ness on earth of the divine majesty.” Indeed, they often treated him as 
if they thought him a good deal less even than a primus inter pares. 

In twelfth-century Spain, as elsewhere in medieval Europe, the Church 
steadily maintained that the king received his power from God and that 
his réle was to carry out God’s commands for the good of his people. 

3. Policraticus, Bk. IV, Ch. I; Patrologiae Latinae, CXCIX, 513-14. 

4. Other texts frequently cited by medieval political theorists in support of the 
obligation to obey constituted authority include: “Per me reges regnant, et legum 
conditores iusta decernunt” (Proverbs 8:15); David's repeated refusals to touch “the 
Lord’s anointed” (e.g., I Samuel 24:6; 26:9 ff.); and, of special importance, Christ's 
words to Pilate, “Non haberes potestatem adversum me ullam, nisi tibi datum esset 
desuper” (John 19:11). See Ernst Kantorowicz, The King’s Two Bodies: A Study in 
Medieval Political Theology (Princeton, 1957); R. W. and A. J. Carlyle, A History 
of Medieval Political Theory in the West, 6 vols. (Edinburgh and London, 1903-36); 
Fritz Kern, “The Divine Right of Kings and the Right of Resistance in the Early 


Middle Ages,” in his Kingship and Law in the Middle Ages, trans. S. B. Chrimes 
(Oxford, 1956); and Ewart Lewis, Medieval Political Ideas, 2 vols. (New York, 1954). 
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And in Spain, too, the nobles just as steadily ignored the teachings of 
the churchmen whenever it suited them to do so. The relations between 
the nobles and the king, writes Menéndez Pidal, were not based on any 
sort of “derecho general y divino, sino simplemente en el juramento de 
fidelidad libremente prestado, es decir, en un vinculo personal, oferta 
mutua de proteccion y servicios. Esta idea del vasallaje es la que deci- 
dira todas las situaciones de la vida del Cid en relacién con su soberano.’’5 

The relationship between a vassal and his lord was thus a contractual 
one. It might be severed at any time and by either of the persons con- 
cerned. The lord could exile his vassal whenever he wished to do so, 
and for any reason whatever, or, indeed, for no reason at all. The vas- 
sal, for his part, could leave his lord’s services at any time and, once 
he had left it, was legally free to make war against the lands of his former 
lord.6 The Cid of the Cantar, however, does not take advantage of his 
right to attack the king’s lands but explicitly refuses to do so: 


“Lo que yo dixiero non lo tengades a mal: 

en Castején non podriemos fincar; 

cerca es el rey Alfonso e buscar nos verna. 

Cras a la mafiana pensemos de cavalgar, 

con Alfons mio sefior non querria lidiar.” 

Lo que dixo el Cid a todos los otros plaz. (530-32, 537-39) 


The Cid’s decision is thus presented as something distinctly out of the 
ordinary. He himself evidently fears that some, at least, of his follow- 
ers may not approve his decision to abandon Castejon, though his fears 
prove to be groundless. We may remark, too, that he speaks of Alfonso 
as ‘my lord,’ mio sefior, even though Alfonso has severed the legal bond 
between them by ordering his liegeman to leave Castile. Ruy Diaz sim- 
ply refuses to recognize that Alfonso is, in fact, not his lord any longer, 
and this he will continue to do throughout the poem.® 

But what of the historical Cid? Was he, too, a model of fidelity to his 
liege lord? The answer seems to be that, to a surprising degree, he was 
indeed. Certainly his loyalty to Alfonso went very far beyond the limits 
of his legal obligations as a vassal. Menéndez Pidal sums up the matter 

5. La Espana del Cid, 4th ed., 2 vols. (Madrid, 1947), I, 101. 

6. Ibid., I, 269. 

7. Citations from the Cantar are to the critical edition by Ramén Menéndez Pidal 
in his Cantar de Mio Cid: Texto, gramdtica y vocabulario,.3 vols. (Madrid, 1946), 
II, 1025 ff. 

8. Most explicitly in the message which he sends to the king after the conquest of 
Valencia; the speaker is Alvar Fatiez: “ ‘Besdvavos las manos mio Cid lidiador, / los 
piedes e las manos, commo a tan buen sefor, / quel ayades merced, si vos vala el 
Criador! / Echastesle de tierra, non ha la vuestra amor; / maguer en tierra agena, 


él bien faze lo so: / . .. / razonas por vuestro vassallo e a vos tiene por sefior’ ” 
(1322-26, 1339). 
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thus: “El Cid de la realidad, aunque desterrado, se mantuvo fiel a su 
rey; aunque injuriado coléricamente por éste, ‘le sufre pacientemente’ 
y le respeta. No debe fidelidad al rey, segin el derecho, y, sin embargo, 
su vida fue una constante fidelidad. Es hostilizado por el rey en la con- 
quista de Valencia, y, a pesar de ello, declara que la ciudad queda bajo 
‘el sefiorio de su sefior el rey don Alfonso.’”® It would, of course, be 
dangerous to assert that the historical Cid’s loyalty to Alfonso has any- 
thing to do with the clerical theory of kingship. Menéndez Pidal, as 
we have seen, explicitly denies that this is the case. Nevertheless, the 
Cid’s attitude, whatever its causes, does fit in extremely well with views 
on the origin and scope of royal authority then taught by churchmen. 
We are, in any case, concerned, not with the historical Ruy Diaz, but 
with the Cid as he appears in the Cantar, and this, if not the work of 
a cleric—scholarly opinion is divided on this point—is nevertheless the 
work of a man of considerable learning which could hardly have been 
received except from clerics. 

I suggest, then, that the view of kingship which shapes the relations 
between the Cid and Alfonso in the Cantar is that of the clergy, rather 
than that of the nobles. But the Cantar is not primarily about politics. 
The poet had his political sympathies, of course, and we can form a 
reasonably clear notion of what they were. But he is, I think, at least 
equally interested in the relationship between the Cid and the king be- 
cause of its exemplary value as a mirror of the proper relationship be- 
tween man and God. Its function is that of an extended metaphor which 
underlies the whole poem. And since the problem is one which concerns 
every man, whether he be knight, vassal or neither of the two, the Cid 
is an exemplary hero in the most literal sense of the word; in his fidelity 
to his lord, he offers an example which can, or at any rate should, be 
followed by anyone, whatever his place in society. 

Does this mean that we are supposed to take no interest in the events 
of the Cantar simply as events? Not at all. Whatever else it may be, the 
Cantar is first of all a story about certain adventures in the life of one 
Ruy Diaz de Bivar. It is, moreover, in most respects a true story. Thanks 
largely to the painstaking investigations of Menéndez Pidal, we know 
a very great deal about the historical Ruy Diaz, so that we are in the 
happy position of being able to compare the way in which persons and 
events are presented in the Cantar with what we know from other sources 
about these same persons and events. For Menéndez Pidal, such a com- 
parison is interesting chiefly because it reveals the poet’s concern with 
accurate reporting, a concern which, he believes, comes from the fact 
that the events dealt with in the Cantar belong to the very recent past; 
the time-lag between the Cid’s conquest of Valencia and the creation 


9. La Espafia del Cid, Il, 595-96. 
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of our poem about it is, if we accept Menéndez Pidal’s dating of the 
Cantar at around 1140, little more than a single generation, far less 
than the difference between the date of composition of the Beowulf or 
of the Chanson de Roland and the dates of the events which these poems 
profess to relate.° For us, however, the value of the comparison lies 
rather in the fact that it enables us to see how the poet has modified 
his historically given materials to suit them to his purposes and to specu- 
late a little about what those purposes are likely to have been. 

In handling his materials, the poet of the Cantar shows a sure sense 
of narrative construction. He does not hesitate to rearrange the events 
of the Cid’s life to make his narrative run more smoothly; thus, he trans- 
forms the complicated pattern of alternating moments of favor and dis- 
favor in Alfonso’s attitude toward Ruy Diaz into a single, steady pro- 
gression in which the latter gradually regains the good will of his lord. 
His most striking reshaping of historically attested events is perhaps his 
account of the marriages of the Cid’s daughters to the Infantes de Ca- 
rrién, with the subsequent outrage at Corpes and the trial of the In- 
fantes, though we must bear in mind that just how much historical truth 
there is in all this is still not clear; Menéndez Pidal’s views on the mat- 
ter have undergone a series of modifications, all in the direction of af- 
firming the historical reality of the marriages and even of the afrenta 
de Corpes.} 

All this is important because it helps us to define the kind of impres- 
sion the Cantar may have made on its first readers. It is probable that 
to them it seemed even more like a conscientious report of historically 
real events than it does to us, for while we know, thanks to Menéndez 
Pidal, when the poet has altered or rearranged the events of the Cid’s 
life, the audience for which the Cantar was composed probably did not. 
For them, and, perhaps, for the poet, too, the afrenta de Corpes may 
have been just as real, just as much a part of history, as the conquest 
of Valencia. Moreover, Ruy Diaz had for them another kind of reality, 
or, better, of familiarity, which he can never have for us. ““The Cid,’’ as 
Américo Castro points out, “is not only the ideal figure who rides 
through these pages. He is also the person whom the minstrel-poet per- 
haps knew, and whom many of the listeners undoubtedly knew or had 

10. This was written before the publication of Menéndez Pidal’s “Dos poetas en 
el Cantar de Mio Cid,” Romania, LXXXII (1961), 145-200. Briefly, Menéndez Pidal’s 
new position is that the Cantar, as we have it, is a revision, made around 1140, of 
an earlier poem about the Cid composed shortly after his death, that is, at the 
beginning of the twelfth century. For my purposes, it makes, I think, little differ- 
ence whether or not we accept Menédez Pidal’s revision of his earlier views. Scholars 
have long assumed that the materials available to the poet—we should now say, fol- 
lowing Menéndez Pidal, to the reviser—of the Cantar included earlier poetic treat- 


ments of his theme, known to him either from manuscripts or from oral tradition. 
1]. Ibid., pp. 155-57, and 165-73. 
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known.” This sense of immediacy, of first-hand acquaintance with per- 
sons and events, is reinforced by the poet’s meticulous attention to de- 
tail; and yet it is precisely the details that must be the invention of the 
poet.!8 The first readers of the Cantar, of course, are most unlikely to 
have made any such distinction between reported and imagined reality. 
For them the old poem doubtless seemed to be simply a true story, vivid- 
ly and accurately told. The Cantar can make its full effect only if it is 
accepted as an accurate account of real actions in the life of a real man. 
It is not a fairy tale, not a chanson d’aventures, but a report of what 
one man, a man of flesh and blood like ourselves, has been able to do 
in the real world, our world: its theme is the moral perfection which 
one man has been able to achieve here and now. The point of the moral 
lesson implicit in the Cantar would be lost if we saw it as a parable 
whose first level of meaning is only a fiction. We must not see the voet 
as a shaper of imagined events but only as a conscientious reporter of 
something that has actually happened. 

In presenting the events of the Cid’s life, the poet makes use of tra- 
ditional Christian patterns of exemplary behavior. These patterns, be- 
cause of their familiarity, help us identify ourselves with the protagonist. 
They help make us aware that the problems he faces are, in a sense, 
our problems, too, as indeed they are the common property of all men. 
We have already examined one such pattern, the relationship between 
the Cid and the king, considered as an analogue of the relationship be- 
tween the righteous man and God. There are others of almost equal im- 
portance: exile, pilgrimage, and, finally, the notion of crusade and the 
Christian soldiership. 

The poet pays no attention at all to the youthful exploits of the Cid, 
which were to play so important a part in later Spanish literature, and 
centers his story around the Cid’s exile from Castile and the subsequent 
conquest of Valencia. By doing so he gains both an immediacy and, I 


12. The Structure of Spanish History, trans. Edmund L. King (Princeton, 1954), 
p- 275. 

13. Cf. Rhys Carpenter, Folk Tale, Fiction and Saga in the Homeric Epic (Ber- 
keley, 1946), pp. 31-32: “When Homer tells us that high in a clearing of the island 
of Ithaca the swineherd Eumaios had dragged stones for a wall to enclose a court- 
yard and had ‘coped it with a fence of white thorn, and split an oak to its dark core 
into stakes which he might set close on either hand,’ we realize that the seeming 
actuality of the structure comes from the poet’s knowledge of how such compounds 
are built and not by any chance from some century-old, word-of-mouth description 
of anything that ever stood on Ithaca in Mycenaean times. It is this direct borrow- 
ing from the poet’s own experience and from his own surrounding material world 
that I am terming Fiction. It is this which makes his re-creation of the heroic past 
seem so immediately present and so vivid. Indeed, since it is fiction which imparts veri- 
similitude to his scenes, we may say without fear of paradox that the more real they 
seem the more fictional they are. We may even make of this a theorem to assert that 
the more an oral poct seems to know about a distant event the less he really knows 
about it and the more certainly he is inventing.” 
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think, a suggestion of a larger symbolic significance which it would have 
been difficult for him to achieve in any other way. We have already re- 
marked that in Castilian law the king was free to exile a vassal at any 
time. Exile was in those days a not uncommon form of punishment; 
many of the first readers of the Cantar may have had, at one time or 
another, to follow their lord into exile, as Alvar Fafiez and the others 
accompany the Cid on his long journey away from Castile. And all of 
them surely were familiar with another kind of exile. They knew that 
all men are exiles, sharing in Adam’s punishment as they share in his 
guilt: no image is more familiar in the Christian literature of the Mid- 
dle Ages than that of man’s life in the world as a journey through an 
alien land. It was a favorite with St. Paul. One of his more elaborate 
developments of the image is found in Hebrews 11:9-14. Paul has just 
mentioned Abel, Enoch and Noah as examples of men who were pleasing 
to God because of their faith in Him; he now turns to Abraham, saying: 


Fide demoratus est [Abraham] in terra repromissionis, tanquam in aliena. . . . 
Exspectabat enim fundamenta habentem civitatem: cuius artifex et conditor 
Deus. . . . Iuxta fidem defuncti sunt omnes isti, non acceptis repromissionibus, 
sed a longe eas aspicientes, et salutantes, et confitentes quia peregrini et hos- 
pites sunt super terram. Qui enim haec dicunt, significant se patriam inquirere. 


In classical Latin, peregrinus meant simply a traveler, more especially 
one who travels beyond the borders of his own country. This is certainly 
the case in our Pauline text, where Jerome’s peregrini translates the 
Greek napeniSnuot. But Paul’s text helps us to understand the seman- 
tic shift which the word was to undergo in the Latin of the Church. For 
Paul, as for Christian thought generally, every man is a peregrinus, a 
traveler in an alien land. Only a few, however, are aware of their true 
situation, “confitentes,” in Paul’s phrase, “quia peregrini et hospites sunt 
super terram.” For these, mere aimless wandering will not be enough; 
their journey will be purposive, progress toward a consciously chosen 
destination, and the latter will, as Paul suggests, be the heavenly City 
of God, “‘civitatem, cuius artifex et conditor Deus.” For medieval Chris- 
tians, a pilgrimage of this kind was something more than a metaphor 
of life in the world. For many it was a lived experience, a real journey 
to Jerusalem, or Rome, or Santiago de Compostela—or Valencia, which 
brings us to the third and final step in our progression, the notion of 
crusade and of the militia Christi. 

What has the view that our life is a journey through an alien land 
to do with the Christian soldiership? Alan of Lille, in his popular hand- 
book for preachers, the Summa de arte praedicandi, explains: 


Militia enim exterior figura est interioris militiae, et sine interiori, exterior 
est inanis et vacua. . . . Honestae militiae et temporalia donativa debentur, et 
aeternae remunerationis stipendia non negantur. Et cum quidam pro officio 
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teneantur militiam exercere corporalem, omnes tenentur ex praecepto, militiam 
suscipere spiritualem. Miles materialis habitat in castris, vacat ab amplexibus 
uxoris, tenuibus contentus est cibis, intentus vigiliis, vestitus armis, resistens 
hostibus, providens suis commilitonibus. Talis debet esse quilibet homo in 
spiritu, qualis est materialis miles in actu. De milite Christi dicitur: Militia 
est vita hominis super terram [Job 7:1]. Et alibi: Non habemus hic certam 
mansionem [Ad Hebraeos 13:14]. Item Apostolus ait quod hic sumus hospites 
et advenae, tamen in futuro, cives sanctorum et domestici Dei [Ad Ephesios 
2:19]. Christianus ergo in peregrinatione hujus vitae, debet vivere velut in 
castris, et non putet se hic habere certam mansionem, sed exspectet in caelis 
aeternam habitationem.1!4 


It would be tempting to stop to examine Alan’s text in detail, for his 
description of the miles materialis is applicable, point for point, to the 
life of the Cid as it is presented in the Cantar. But the important thing 
for us to see just now is Alan’s insistence that every Christian is called 
upon to serve in the militia Christi, though not all will do so in any 
literal sense. 

The historical Cid’s campaign for the reconquest of Valencia was a 
crusade, an armed pilgrimage. Menéndez Pidal tells us that 


Lo esencial de una cruzada . . . es tomar la guerra como un servicio religioso, 
merecedor de indulgencias, y en eso la guerra de Espafia se equiparé desde 
antiguo con la peregrinacién a Jerusalén, aun antes de que cuajase el pensa- 
miento de la primera cruzada al Oriente, y asi, por ejemplo, Urbano II en 
1089 se dirigia a varios condes de la Marca Hispanica . . . y a todo el clero 
y fieles de la provincia tarraconense, excitandoles a la restauracién de Tarra- 
gona para convertirla en un antemural de la cristiandad, y ofrece a los que 
empleen su esfuerzo y sus riquezas en tal empresa iguales indulgencias que si 
fuesen en penitencia a Jerusalén o a otra peregrinacién. Luego, en 1100 y 
1101, Pascual II, temiendo la preponderancia de los almoravides en Occidente, 
prohibe a los caballeros y clérigos de Espafia ir a Jerusalén abandonando el 
reino de Alfonso tan combatido por los moros, y concede indulgencia de sus 
pecados a los que combatan en Espafia. Después, el concilio de Letran en 
1123, en su canon 11, iguala enteramente el iter Hierosolymitanum y el iter 
Hispanum, y en adelante los testimonios de tal igualacién son numerosisimos.15 


What is true of the historical reconquest is even more obviously true of 
the campaign for Valencia as it is reported in the Cantar. The bishop 
of Valencia, Don Jerénimo, chosen for his post by the Cid himself, 
grants absolution to those who fall in the battle for the city exactly as 
Bishop Turpin does in the Song of Roland (1701-705). It is hardly pos- 
sible to agree with Gerald Brenan that there is, in the Cantar, “no ques- 
tion, as in the French chansons de geste, of any crusade. The Cid’s mo- 
tive is to win averes, that is, lands and money. . . . The Cid is a man 
like any other, only more doughty and capable, and he acts from 


14. Patrologiae Latinae, CCX, 186. 
15. Castilla, la tradicién, el idioma (Buenos Aires, 1955), pp. 125-26. 
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the natural human desire to make money, settle down with his wife, 
and marry his daughters well. . . . Nor is the idealization carried too 
far. No attempt is made to conceal the Cid’s passion for money: we get 
a picture, not of a half supernatural figure such as Roland, but of a 
man of flesh and blood.’’! We must not, however, be too ready to call 
the Cid a professional soldier with no particular interest in the cause 
for which he fights simply because he is forced to come to terms with 
the economic realities of maintaining an army in the field. We need to 
bear in mind the words, already quoted, of Alan of Lille, himself no 
soldier but a churchman, that “honestae militiae et temporalia donativa 
debentur, et aeternae remunerationis stipendia non negantur.” If, in the 
Cantar, the success of the Cid’s campaigns is measured by the richness 
of the spoils he takes from the conquered territory, this is doubtless first 
of all a sign that his actions are pleasing to God as a part of the long 
process of bringing about the coming of His kingdom on earth. Thus, 
every victory won by the Cid and his men is celebrated by them as a 
gift of God.17 It is hard to exaggerate the importance of the réle played 
by religious beliefs and practices in the old poem. To lose sight of this 
or to treat it as unimportant, a matter of mere poetic convention, is 
deliberately to ignore a large part of the text of the Cantar. 

But even if one is willing to grant that moral considerations do gov- 
ern the poet’s handling of the Cid’s exile from Castile and his relations 
with the king, one may still feel that much of the narrative has to do 
with something quite different. I refer to the marriage of the Cid’s 
daughters to the Infantes de Carrién, to the brutal attack to which El- 
vira and Sol are subjected in the oak-forest of Corpes, and to the trial 
of the Infantes. We might, of course, say that we have in the afrenta 
de Corpes simply an additional test of the Cid’s steadfastness in adver- 
sity, but this explanation is not entirely satisfactory, for, if the afrenta 
is no more than that, we should have difficulty in meeting the charge 
that it is given an altogether disproportionate amount of attention in 
the Cantar.'§ 

Menéndez Pidal has complained that the poet has diminished the sta- 
ture of the Cid by the insignificance of the antagonists whom he pro- 
vides for him.’® One might say, with Leo Spitzer, however, that it is 


16. The Literature of the Spanish People (New York, 1957), pp. 44-45. 

17. A few examples: “ ‘Grado a Dios, aquel que esta en alto, / quando tal batalla 
avemos arrancado’” (792-93); “ ‘grado a ti, Padre spirital! / En sus tierras somos e 
fémosles tod mal’ ” (1102b-103); “ ‘grado a Dios, lo nuestro fue adelant’ ” (1118); “ale- 
gre era el Cid e todas sus compafas, / que Dios le ayudara e fiziera esta arrancada” 
(1157-58); “ ‘grandes son las ganancias quel dio el Criador’” (1334). 

18. On the importance of the afrenta for an understanding of the Cantar, see my 
article, “The Infantes de Carrién,” BHS, XXXIII (1956), 17-24, and Ulrich Leo, “La 
afrenta de Corpes, novela psicolégica,” NRFH, XIII (1959), 291-304. 

19. Poema de Mio Cid, ed. Ramén Menéndez Pidal, Clasicos Castellanos (Madrid, 
1951), p. 61. 
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precisely the contrast between the Infantes and the Cid which defines 
the greatness of the latter.?° It is not simply that the Cid is a good man 
and the Infantes bad ones; it is rather that their vices present a kind 
of inversion of his virtues: he is everything that they are not. 

Thus the Cid’s refusal to make war on Alfonso in revenge for the 
exile may be contrasted with the Infantes’ vicious attack on their wives 
at Corpes in revenge for a fancied slight. Still more revealing is the fact 
that the Cid’s revenge for the afrenta de Corpes takes the form of a 
legal proceeding against the Infantes, a trial by combat in the presence 
of the king and the court. Menéndez Pidal has called the Cid’s decision 
to bring suit against his sons-in-law, rather than taking revenge against 
them himself, an important innovation in epic poetry. One might add 
that it offers still another example of the Cid’s readiness to subordinate 
his own will to the will of God: trial by combat was, in theory at any 
rate, a means of causing God to pronounce a public judgment on which 
of the two combatants is in the right.?! The Infantes, on the other hand, 
are most unwilling that the differences between them and the Cid be 
settled by a trial. In part, of course, this is because they fear the out- 
come; they know that the king’s sympathies are all on the side of their 
adversary. But they would surely prefer to settle the matter by extra- 
legal means. They seriously consider attacking the Cid’s forces before 
the trial begins, and decide not to do so only because they fear reprisals 
on the part of the king (3538-43). 

Again, the Infantes’ flight when the lion escapes (2278-2310) is some- 
thing more than a comic interlude in the Cantar. The incident does 
have its comic side, of course, notably in lines 2290-91, but it is worth 
remarking that the Infantes’ actions are not reduced to the level of low 
comedy which they present in later accounts like that in the Primera 
Cronica General. The general tone of the passage is serious, as it should 
be, for the escape of the lion has an important place in the poem: it 
triggers the Infantes’ decision to carry out the afrenta de corpes.?? The 
lion presents a test of the moral stature both of the Cid and of the In- 
fantes.?8 It is highly significant that the Infantes are the only persons 

20. See Leo Spitzer, “Sobre el Caracter Histérico del Cantar de Mio Cid,’’ NRFH, 
II (1948), 107. 

21. Thus Ganelon, in the Chanson de Roland, is punished only after his guilt has 
been established through a trial by combat; cf. “‘E! Deus,’ dist Carles, ‘le dreit en 
esclargiez!’" (3891); ‘“ ‘Deus facet hoi entre nus dous le dreit!’” (3898); ‘“Escrient 
Franc: ‘Deus i ad fait vertut! / Asez est dreis que Guenes seit pendut’ ” (3931-32). 
Citations refer to Joseph Bédier’s edition (Paris, 1944). 

22. See lines 2543-48: “ ‘Pidamos nuestras mugieres al Cid Campeador, / digamos 
que las llevaremos a tierras de Carrién, / ensefiar las hemos do ellas heredadas son. 
/ Sacar las hemos de Valencia, de poder del Campeador; / después en la carrera fe- 
remos nuestro sabor, / ante que nos retrayan lo que cuntié del ledn.’” 


23. See Leo Spitzer, “Le lion arbitre moral de l’homme,” Romania, LXIV (1938), 
525-30. It is possible that some readers may have seen the Cid’s mastery of the lion 
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present who make no attempt to protect their lord while he sleeps. There 
is no hint that the escape of the lion is without danger, or that the Cid’s 
men feel no fear of it; on the contrary, we are told explicitly that “en 
grant miedo se vieron por medio de la cort” (2283), but this does not 
prevent the Cid’s men from fulfilling their obligation to defend their 
lord. 

In precisely the same way, the Infantes are reluctant to defend Valen- 
cia against the attack of the Moroccan forces led by Bucar: 


Alegravas el Gid e todos sos varones, 

que les crege la ganangia, grado al Criador. 

Mas, sabed, de cuer les pesa a ifantes de Carridén; 

ca veyen tantas tiendas de moros de que non avien sabor. 
Amos hermanos a part salidos son: 

“Catamos la ganancia e la pérdida no; 

ya en esta batalla a entrar abremos nos; 

esto es aguisado por non veer Carridn, 

bibdas remandran fijas del Campeador.” (2315-23) 


We can, of course, take this simply as one more sign of the Infantes’ co- 
wardice, on the same moral plane as refusing to fight in any other bat- 
tle; yet it is perhaps a little more than that, for Valencia, as we have 
seen, may function in the Cantar as an earthly Jerusalem, that is, as a 
figura of the heavenly City of God, which every Christian has a moral 
obligation to defend. 

The issue in all these cases is one of submission to authority or, in 
more general terms, of submission to a principle of order. The notion 
that all created things form a hierarchical order leading up to God is 
of fundamental importance for all medieval thought. The often quoted 
phrase from the Wisdom of Solomon, “Omnia in mensura, et numero, 
et pondere disposuiste” (11:21), served as the starting point for specula- 
tions on the most diverse matters.*4 In particular, the social implications 
of the concept of order were of tremendous importance. To live in ac- 
cordance with God’s will meant to do one’s part toward maintaining 
the divinely established order of creation. Obedience to authority re- 
vealed not only one’s acceptance of one’s place in society but also, and 
in terms of a moral victory over the devil: in traditional Christian thought, the lion 
often appears as a figura diaboli. St. Peter urges his correspondents: “Sobrii estote 
et vigilate: quia adversarius vester diabolus tanquam leo rugiens circuit, quaerens 
quem devoret” (I Peter 5:8). Psalm 90:13—“Super aspidem et basiliscum ambulabis, 
et conculcabis leonem et draconem”—was often glossed as a victory over the devil, 
for example by Cassiodorus (Patrologiae Latinae, LXX, 654). Samson's slaying of the 
lion in the vineyards of Timnath (Judges 14:5 ff.) was frequently held to foreshadow 
Christ’s overcoming the devil, as in the Allegoriae in Vetus Testamentum, sometimes 
attributed to Hugh of Saint Victor (PL, CLXXV, 680). 

24. See the first part of Otto von Simson’s The Gothic Cathedral: Origins of Gothic 


Architecture and the Medieval Concept of Order (New York, 1956), entitled “Gothic 
Design and the Medieval Concept of Order.” 
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even more importantly, the subjection of one’s own will to the will of 
God.*5 

We have already touched upon one aspect of the Christian’s duty to 
obey all established authority in our remarks on kingship. Another, of- 
ten discussed by medieval writers, is a wife’s duty of obedience to her 
husband; the latter, in turn, is expected to rule his wife wisely and just- 
ly. The Infantes de Carrién, however, are no more capable of ruling 
wisely than they are capable of submitting willingly to the rule of any- 
one else. The contrast between them and the Cid could hardly be more 
marked. 

The Cid is constantly concerned for the welfare of his wife and daugh- 
ters, as they are always ready to recognize his authority. They accept 
him as their lord; Jimena more than once kneels before her husband 
and kisses his hand, just as his men do, and just as he himself kneels 
before the king. Ritual gestures of this kind play an important réle in 
the Cantar; every reader must have noticed how often we are told that 
the Cid kneels before Alfonso, how often he strokes his beard or crosses 
himself. Perhaps we should say that this is no more than accurate re- 
porting, that these are simply the actions men customarily performed 
under circumstances like those in the Cantar. I should prefer, however, 
to see in them one more reflection of the concern for order which under- 
lies the Cantar, as it underlies the whole medieval view of the world 
and man’s place in it. Why, after all, should the poet choose to men- 
tion just these actions? And why, if he mentions these, should he not 
give equal attention to other, less formalized gestures as well??* The 
poet is not much interested in appearances; he does not describe the 
king or the Infantes or even the Cid himself, except to say that he has 
a magnificent beard. But he is very much concerned with dress, an in- 
dication of one’s place within a hierarchically structured society, and he 
is concerned with the niceties of behavior, for example, with the proper 
way to welcome a guest. 

Pedro Salinas, in a sensitive and beautifully written essay, has stressed 
the importance in the Cantar of the theme of honor lost and regained: 
“Traducido al problema moral del héroe, la tarea del Cid se ve asi: 


25. See S. K. Heninger, Jr., “The Concept of Order in Chaucer’s Clerk’s Tale,” 
JEGP, LVI (1957), 383. 

26. It may be objected that the choice was not really left to the poet: he uses a 
phrase like besar las manos simply because it forms a part of the poetic tradition 
in which he works. The poet talks about these things because other, earlier poets 
had found convenient ways of dealing with them in epic verse, that is, had worked 
out the formulae which are the indispensable stock in trade of every poet who must 
improvise before a listening audience. But we should still have to say that just 
these actions were given formulaic expression because they seemed important to the 
poets. The use of formulaic diction in the Cantar has not yet been adequately studied; 
see Ruth House Webber, Formulistic Diction in the Spanish Ballad, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Modern Philology, XXXIV, No. 2 (Berkeley, 1951). 
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transformar por obra de sus actos el duelo de la deshonra, de la pérdida 
de la honra, en el gozo del recobro de la honra, de la honra recono- 
cida.”*7 I believe that the interpretation I propose does not contradict, 
but rather complements, that of Salinas. The Cid of the Cantar is both 
an exemplary knight and an exemplary Christian; indeed, we may say 
that, in the world of the poem, one of these qualities necessarily implies 
the other. I suspect that the impact of the Cantar, for a contemporary 
reader or listener, must have come, to a very great extent, from the 
mutual reinforcement of literal and figurative meanings. But our half- 
conscious responses to the larger symbolic implications of a narrative 
need not be, and, in fact, probably seldom are, identical with those of 
a twelfth-century reader. It seems to me that one of the tasks a student 
of medieval literature must undertake is that of showing some of the 
ways in which contemporary readers may have responded to a work of 
art by pointing out the kinds of symbolic patterns they might have seen 
in it. 

27. “El Cantar de Mio Cid poema de la honra,” in Ensayos de literatura hispdnica 
(Madrid, 1958), p. 33. 
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ETIENNE Gros, in his standard work on Quinault, expresses the belief 
that a number of the playwright’s characters had counter-parts in real 
life. He further states that his theatre evolves in a way to reflect the 
contemporary scene: “Quinault avait grandi pendant une période trou- 
blée; son théatre garde, dans ses premiéres ceuvres, comme un air du 
temps passé, du temps ot les grands bravaient ouvertement la puissance 
royale, cabalaient contre le pouvoir, attentaient méme 4 la vie du mi- 
nistre aimé de la reine et soutenu par elle. Mais il évolue, a partir de 
1660, parallélement a l’esprit et aux habitudes de la cour. Les intrigues 
s'y font, comme dans la réalité, plus discrétes et moins ambitieuses, plus 
en rapport avec la réalité.”! Gros adds “Par les sentiments des person- 
nages comme par les incidents de Il’intrigue, il reproduisait en quelque 
sorte l’actualité” (p. 511). 

Another point that Gros makes is that Quinault’s theatre, with the 
exception of Bellérophon and Stratonice, is filled with conventional po- 
litical references: “Si l’ceuvre de Quinault est parsemée de développe- 
ments et de maximes politiques, ces développements et ces maximes ne 
sont que des lieux-communs, pareils 4 ceux qu’on rencontre dans tout 
le théatre du XVII¢ siécle, et qui ne rappellent en rien les grands thémes 
développés dans Cinna, Sertorius, ou Pompée...” (p. 344). In Gros’ 
opinion, Quinault leans heavily on precedent “. . . ses ambitieux, ses 
fourbes et ses traitres sont la, parce qu’il se trouvaient déja dans des 
ceuvres antérieures aux siennes, et parce que la tradition voulait qu’ils 
y fussent” (p. 345). And elsewhere, discussing Quinault’s ambitious char- 
acters, Gros writes, ‘““Docilement, comme toujours, Quinault suivit l’exem- 
ple de ses prédécesseurs et de ses contemporains” (p. 396). 

This article will discuss Quinault’s treatment of the court and king- 
ship. It will show the degree to which the playwright combines social 
and political facts and theory with theatre conventions. Finally the read- 
er’s attention will be drawn to the significance of the sudden cessation 
of Quinault’s critical remarks concerning courtiers and sovereigns. 

Many of the “ambitieux, fourbes, et traitres” to whom Gros refers are 
courtiers. Quinault’s picture of them is not a flattering one. In Le Ma- 
riage de Cambyse (1658), Darius, rival of the Persian King Cambyses in 


1. Etienne Gros, Philippe Quinault, sa vie et son cuvre (Paris, 1926), p. 508. 
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the love story, satirizes the Court after being treated in a cavalier fash- 
ion by Gobrias, door-keeper to Prexaspe, a favorite of the King: 


La fortune en ces lieux tenant tout abattu 

Usurpe tout l’honneur, qu’on doit a la vertu: 

Et, par de faux brillans, fait beaucoup moins connoitre, 

Ce que les hommes sont, que ce qu’ils feignent d’étre. (I, 1)? 


The ascendancy of gaudy superficiality, which makes men judge others 
by their mere appearance, is already a convention in French comedy of 
the seventeenth century. As an example, in Corneille’s La Suite du Men- 
teur (1643), when Dorante explains his imprisonment as a case of mis- 
taken identity, his valet, Cliton, replies: 


Connoit-on a l’habit aujourd’hui la canaille, 
Et n’est-il point, Monsieur, 4 Paris de filoux 
Et de taille et de mine aussi bonnes que vous? (I, 1)% 


In Quinault’s play the bitterness of Darius toward courtiers is com- 
pounded when the Persian captain, Megabise, is also too busy to pay 
any attention to him. Darius unburdens himself in a monologue: 


Ainsi des Courtisans le coeur bas & farouche 

Ne perd autre interét, que celui qui le touche, 

Et dans ses propres soins chacun d’eux attaché, 

Par ce qui touche autrui ne peut étre touché. 
L’action la plus juste et la plus éclatante, 
Lorsqu’elle est sans espoir leur est indifferente. 

Ils n’estiment jamais ce qui ne leur sert pas. 

La vertu toute pure est pour eux sans appas, 

A leur gré la Fortune est seule aimable & belle, 

Et tous font vanité d’étre aveugle comme elle. (I, 2) 


This view of Court life is repeated often in comedy and in other litera- 
ture of the seventeenth century. La Rochefoucauld makes self-interest 
the very spring of men’s motivations, and it was courtiers above all 
whom he had observed. Thus he states, “Un habile homme doit régler 
le rang de ses intéréts et les conduire chacun dans son ordre.”* And he 
states elsewhere, “Nous nous persuadons souvent d’aimer les gens plus 
puissants que nous; et néanmoins c’est l’intérét seul qui produit notre 
amitié” (Maximes, p. 30). Mme de Motteville describes the Court at the 

2. References to Quinault’s plays and operas in this article will be from Le Thédtre 
de M. Quinault (Paris, 1715), 5 vols. Distribution of the works cited is as follows: 
Vol. Il—Le Fantosme amoureux; Amalasonte; Le Feint Alcibiade; Les Coups de 
L’amour et de la fortune; Le Mariage de Cambyse. Vol. II—La Mére coquette; As- 
trate, Roi de Tyr; Agrippa, Roi d’Albe ou Le Faux Tiberinus. Vol. IV—Thésée. Vol. 
V—Phaéton. 

8. Pierre Corneille, La Suite du Menteur, in CEuvres, ed. Marty-Laveaux (Paris, 
1862), Vol. IV. 


4. Francois de la Rochefoucauld, Réflexions, Sentences et Maximes morales (Paris, 
1853), p. 26. 
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time of Mazarin in the following terms: “Voila donc la cour belle e 
grande, mais bien embrouillée. Chacun pensoit 4 son dessein, 4 son in- 
térét et a sa cabale.’’5 
Quinault shows that the whole atmosphere of the Court continually 

puts friendship to the test. Darius has wanted to see Prexaspe because 
the latter, an old friend, may be able to gain the King’s ear on his be- 
half: 

Entre les vrais amis ot rien n’est partagé, 

Il est doux d’obliger plus que d’étre obligé, 

Et des plus grands bien-faits la douceur la plus chere, 

Est 4 les recevoir beaucoup moins qu’a les faire. (I, 2)6 


The fair-weather friendships at Court are apostrophized by Queen 
Elise in Astrate, Roi de Tyr (1664 or 1665): 


On court a sa fortune & non 4a sa personne: 

L’espoir de le voir Roi le fait suivre aujourd’hui, 

N’ayant plus cet espoir, il n’aura rien pour lui; 

Ce qui suit la fortune, avec elle s’écoule, 

Et son moindre revers écarte bien la foule. (I, 5) 
Later in the play Belus warns his friend, Astrate, to flee for his life and 
not to put his trust in Court favor: “‘Vouz fiez-vous, Seigneur, aux faveurs 
de la Cour?” (III, 1). That courtiers are generally not to be trusted is 
suggested by the soldier, Carlos, in Les Coups de l'amour et de la for- 
tune (1655), as the Comte de Roussillon tries to escape paying him the 
money he has promised for recovering a certain diamond dropped on 
the field of battle: “Comme il roule les yeux! Chacun me I’a bien dit, 
/ Qu’on ne doit point aux Grands donner rien a crédit” (V, 7). Once 
again Quinault is sharing a convention with many other writers who 
have mentioned the financial difficulties and the poor standing of the 
aristocracy with creditors. 

A favorite theme of those who have written satirical accounts of cour- 
tiers is that of flattery. Their findings have been corroborated by those 
not writing primarily for artistic affect. Flatterers in fiction and fact 
have been depicted as unreliable friends. De Bussy Rabutin, writing of 
Fouquet’s disgrace in 1661, says, ““Ceux qui avoient jusques 1a fait figure 
et vécu a ses dépens, eurent peine a avouer qu’ils l’eussent jamais connu, 
ou furent les premiers 4 déposer contre lui.”* One flatters and courts or 
ceases to do these things according to the needs of the moment. The 


5. Mémoires de Mme de Motteville, in Nouvelle Collection des Mémoires relatifs a 
Vhistoire de France (Paris, 1881), XXIV, 55. 

6. La Rochefoucauld of course interprets most acts of friendship as motivated by 
self-interest. La Fontaine on the other hand recounts the concern of friends for each 
other in the fable, “Les Deux Amis,” in (Euvres (Paris, 1827), II, 82-83: “Qu’un ami 
véritable est une douce chose! / Il cherche vos besoins au fond de votre cceur.” The 
spirit of this fable closely resembles that of Quinault’s lines. 
7. De Bussy Rabutin, Mémoires (Amsterdam, 1768), II, 43. 
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Abbé Arnauld reports that on the death of Louis XIII in 1643 “La 
Reine, qui avoit toujours été sans crédit, devint toute puissante. Chacun 
s'empressoit auprés d’elle, ou pour conserver ses emplois, ou pour obte- 
nir de nouveaux.’”’§ 
Quinault’s Theodat in Amalasonte (1657) comments on the shallow- 

ness and inconstancy of flatterers: 

Ainsi d’un Favori les flatteurs inconstans, 

Voiant changer son sort changent en méme temps: 

Il ne voit point d’ami, qui ne le desavoué, 

La main qui le flattoit, le plonge dans la boué 

Qui connoit son malheur cherche a le redoubler, 

Et tel, qui l’élevoit, commence 4a I’accabler. (I, 5) 


Another of Quinault’s characters, Lisandre, in Le Feint Alcibiade (1658) 
shows, as do the characters of other dramatists of the era, that this flat- 
tery often includes the king among its victims. Lisandre warns his sov- 
ereign against those who would defame the Queen: 
Un grand Roi comme vous ne doit pas oublier, 
Qu’a qui le flatte trop il se doit peu fier. 
La Cour nourrit toujours de ces esprits vulgaires, 
Qui veulent brouiller tout pour étre nécessaires, 
Et qui par des moiens laches & dangereux, 
Sans le malheur d’autrui ne sauroient étre heureux. (I, 2) 
King Agis, the sovereign in question, is well aware of the misleading 
characteristics of flattery which make it difficult for a monarch to deter- 
mine who his real friends are: 
Un Roi peut rarement étre assuré qu’on I’aime, 
Et tant que son pouvoir force a le redouter, 
De tout ce qu’on lui dit il a lieu de douter: 
Il confond aisément le faux et le vrai zéle, 
Souvent qui l’aime moins paroit le plus fidele, 
Et le plus fourbe étant le plus ingenieux, 
Il croit devoir le plus 4 qui le trahit mieux. (IV, 2) 

This political reality was recognized by Richelieu, who confirms the 
serious consequences of flattery to the State: ““Tout homme et principa- 
lement un grand, est désireux d’amour et d’honneur et n’aime que celui 
qui le lui porte. Ce désir le lui fait préter facilement l’oreille a la flat- 
terie et donner entrée en sa bonne grace au flatteur, qui, avec beaucoup 
d’artifice, feint l"honorer et l’aimer. . . . Il arrive que le flatteur, qui, 
par ses feintes et ses artifices, a dérobé la bonne grace de son maitre, 
devient ensuite son conseiller. Et c’est la plus ordinaire cause des ruines 
des Etats.”® 

8. Mémoires de Abbé Arnauld, in Nouvelle Collection des mémoires relatifs a 


Vhistoire de France, XXIII, 509. 
9. Cardinal de Richelieu, Mémoires (Paris, 1925), VI, 246-47. 
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Further criticism of the courtier is mouthed by Laurette in Quinault’s 
La Mére coquette ou Les Amans brouillez (1665) as she describes the 
Marquis: “Le plus badin Marquis qui vit jamais le jour, / Et pour tout 
dire enfin un sot suivant la Cour” (I, 2). Champagne, a valet in the 
play, implies that the label of nobility may bring success to an other- 
wise unpromising individual: “N’importe, il est Marquis, c'est ainsi 
qu’on le nomme, / Et ce titre par fois rajuste bien un homme” (I, 2). 
The Marquis in question, reproached by his cousin, Acante, for his gruff 
manners, gives the following explanation: 

Il faut étre 4 la mode, ou I’on est ridicule; 
On n’est point regardé si l’on ne gesticule: 
Si dans les jeux de main ne cédant 4 pas un, 
On ne se scait un peu distinguer du commun. 
La sagesse est niaise & n’est plus en usage, 
Et la galanterie est dans le badinage. 
C’est ce qu’on nomme adresse, esprit, vivacité, 
Et le véritable air des gens de qualité. (I, 3) 
A similar criticism will be made by Momus in Delosme de Monchesnay’s 
Les Souhaits (1693) when he learns that Arlequin plans to pursue a 
career at Court: “Mais scais-tu te plier & te replier devant les Mignons 
de la fortune? Scais-tu précipiter ta téte entre tes jambes a la vié de cer- 
tains personnages importans? (Scéne des Souhaits).!° Quinault’s Marquis 
later takes credit for being especially able to exploit his negative gifts, 
implying that a similar, if less effective, exploitation is to be found in 
general at Court: 
Jamais homme 4 la Cour sans trop m’en faire accroire, 
N’a scu si bien que moi tourner tout 4 sa gloire, 
De rien faire mystére, & de fort peu grand cas; 
Et triompher enfin des faveurs qu’il n’a pas. (V, 1) 

With regard to the depiction of the Court, there can be no quarrel 
with critics who have claimed to discern the liberal use of conventional 
material by Quinault. The fact that there is also such easy confirmation 
in real life of the courtier described by the theatre is perhaps of greater 
interest with regard to Quinault than has been suggested hereto- 
fore.1! This is especially true in the light of his treatment of kingship. 


10. Delosme de Monchesnay, Les Souhaits, in Gherardi, Le Thédtre italien (Paris, 
1696). 

1l. This writer has shown the close connection between theatre conventions and 
historical reality in “The Historicity of the Valet Role in Comedy in the Reign 
of Louis XIV,” in RR, XLVIII, (October 1957). Antoine Adam, writing of the po- 
litical climate in which writers lived between 1642 and 1660, notes how aware of 
the national scene they were in Histoire de la littérature frangaise au XVIIe siécle 
(Paris, 1957), II, 11: “Les plus nombreux prirent parti. Non pas du tout entre l’ordre 
et l’anarchie, mais entre le machiévalisme et une conception chrétienne de la po- 
litique, entre les puissances d’argent et le Parlement, entre la tyrannie et les libertés 
fondamentales.” 
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Both Gros and Buijtendorp were much struck with the dedication by 
Quinault of his plays to persons of high station. Speaking of the young 
nineteen-year-old playwright, Gros writes: “Le jeune poéte, on le voit, 
choisissait avec soin ses dédicataires et, dés l’abord, s’addresait trés haut. 
Il sentait le besoin de s’assurer des protecteurs” (p. 19). That there may 
well have been a basis of personal observation to the cynicism in Qui- 
nault’s portrayal of courtiers is to be inferred from the following state- 
ment of Gros: “Il avait dédié ses premiéres ceuvres 4 de grands seigneurs, 
mais les grands seigneurs étaient gens essentiellement instables dans leurs 
amitiés, quand ces amitiés s’abaissaient jusqu’a gens de lettres. Saint- 
Aignan est le dernier auquel, publiquement du moins, il se soit adressé.”!* 
It is hard to understand that Quinault himself had any cause for com- 
plaint. Somaize, to be sure not inclined to complete fairness toward the 
playwright, attributed his success less to talent than to patronage. Buij- 
tendorp says of Quinault “Son seul dessein était de devenir un homme 
de considération.’’!* The Dutch writer includes in Quinault’s income re- 
wards for his dedications, and thinks that Quinault gave up the theatre 
for opera in 1670 because of career ambitions: “. . . ses futurs collégues 
avaient des scrupules pour recevoir dans leur sein un homme qui pen- 
dant plusieurs années avait fait représenter sur les théatres des tragédies 
et des comédies” (p. 37). 

In turning to opera Quinault abandons the commentary on courtiers 
seen above. Some of the main pursuits of Court life will henceforth be 
glorified: the exploitation of one’s youth, love, and pleasure. The operas’ 
prologues are filled with praise of the military victories of the King, for 
whose entertainment the playwright devoted himself to opera in the first 
place. Typical are the song of Mars and Venus in the prologue to Thésée: 
“Mélez aux chants de victoire / Les douces chansons d’amour” and the 
one sung in the prologue to Phaéton, entitled, “Le Retour de L’Age 
d’Or,” in which Louis XIV is alluded to as the Hero who has brought 
peace and the return of the Golden Age. In sharp contrast with such 
sentiments is Quinault’s critical examination of kingship in the plays 
that precede the opera period. 

It is in the comparatively early portion of a career stretching from 
1653 to 1686 that Quinault’s characters discuss the Court, as seen above, 
and the concept of kingship. 

The glitter of the crown is commented upon by Darius in Le Mariage 
De Cambyse: 


12. Gros, p. 47. Gros notes that beginning in 1657 Quinault’s dedications are to 
really influential people: Amalasonte was dedicated to Mazarin, Alcibiade to Fouquet, 
La Mort de Cyrus to Mme Fouquet, Stratonice to Jeannin de Castille, Le Mariage 
de Cambyse to the Duc d’Anjou, and finally Agrippa to the King. 

13. J. B. A. Buijtendorp, Philippe Quinault, sa vie, ses tragédies et ses tragicomédies 
(Amsterdam, 1926), p. 2. 
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Pour étre aimé sans peine il suffit d’étre Roi; 
L’éclat avantageux qui sort de sa Couronne, 
Jette un charme brillant sur toute sa personne; 
S’il a quelque défaut il s’en trouve voilé. (IV, 1) 


Beneath the veil of kingship, however, there may be flaws. Thus, the 
often observed “étre” and “paraitre” antithesis in seventeenth-century 
French society is here made applicable to the very top. 

The good king will recognize that, however broad may seem his po- 
litical powers, his rights over other human beings are restricted. For one 
thing, he must respect the free will with which each of us is born. This 
is admitted by Agis, King of Sparta, in Le Feint Alcibiade: 


Une ame est toujours libre & les plus puissans Rois 
Jusqu’a ses volontés n’étendent point leurs droits: 
Comme elle vient des Dieux, pour marque de noblesse, 
De tous ses mouvemens elle est toujours maitresse, 

Et le pouvoir humain, quoiqu’il puisse choisir, 

Peut regler l’action mais non pas le desir. (I, 2)!4 


The good king, so states Agis, must set an example: “Les Rois servent 
d’exemple, & s’ils sont genereux, / L’ombre méme d’un crime est un 
crime pour eux” (I, 2). King Agis is a monarch who acts from prin- 
ciples, but these include the Machiavellian concept of a separate mo- 
rality for rulers.15 At a certain moment in the play, Cleone, disguised 


14. This is the sort of appeal to natural law of which Adam writes concerning Cinna 
in Histoire ...au XVIIe siécle, I, 529: “Ce n’est pas un hasard si la doctrine du 
droit naturel se précise et se développe avec tant de force a l'heure méme ot Richelieu 
prétend ne connaitre d’autre droit que le salut de 1’Etat.”” Elsewhere Adam discusses 
the formulation of Erasmian insistence on the primacy of moral law over the po- 
litical in Grotius’ De Jure belli ac pacis. Pertinent to our subject Adam writes (II, 
284): “L’Idée se faisait jour que les rapports entre gouvernants et gouvernés repo- 
saient sur un acte libre, sur un contrat librement consenti, et que la puissance pu- 
blique doit respecter les droits antérieurs 4 ce pacte, les droits fondamentaux, ce que 
nous appelons aujourd’hui les droits de la personne humaine.” Our quotation from 
Le Feint Alcibiade tempts a comparison with Rousseau’s Contrat social, in CEuvres 
complétes (Paris, 1859), I, 641: “Puisque aucun homme n’a une autorité naturelle 
sur son semblable, et puisque la force ne produit aucun droit, restent donc les con- 
ventions pour base de toute autorité légitime parmi les rois,” but one should bear 
in mind that, as Adam states, Rousseau’s pact is designed to found a society, whereas 
the humanist pact is “Un ‘pactum subjectionis’ entre gouvernants et gouvernés.” It 
is to this that the Quinault quotation should be compared. 

15. The adjective ‘““Machiavellian” of course remains ever debatable, as recognized 
by Benedetto Croce in Quaderni di critica, V, No. 14 (1949), 1-9: “Una questione 
che forse non si chiudera mai: la questione del Machiavelli.” Eric W. Cochrane sug- 
gests, in “Machiavelli: 1940-1960,” in Journal of Modern History, XXIII (June, 1961), 
113-36, that the most important reinterpretation of Machiavelli may still lie ahead. 
The term “Machiavellian” in the sense normally accepted by the layman has a lim- 
ited, political application in Quinault. One can not say of the latter what Adam 
writes of Machiavelli as a playwright and of Moliére in L’Histoire . . . au XVIIe 
siécle, III, 370: “Machiavel s’amusait de la corruption de ses personnages comme 
fait aujourd’hui [he is referring to George Dandin] Moliére.” 
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as her brother, Alcibiades, saves the King’s favorite, Lisandre, from death 
at the hands of a monster. However, the King, who has previously ban- 
ished the supposed Alcibiades from his Court for being his suspected 
rival in love, refuses to lift the ban. He explains that “Pour étre juste, 
un Roi n’agit pas comme un autre” (IV, 3). Pressed by his wife, Timée, 
to give “la raison” for remaining adamant, he replies: “Celle qui m’a 
tantét appris que quelquefois. / Les communes vertus sont les vices des 
Rois” (IV, 4).16 He now insists that a king is almost a god and can do 
no wrong. 

The idea that sovereignty confers immunity from ordinary behavior 
is enunciated also in Le Fantosme amoureux (1656), in which Alphonse, 
thinking that his sovereign, the Duke of Ferrara, has killed his own son, 
says resignedly: 

Il est mon Prince encor malgré sa tirannie, 
Le destin des Sujets dépend des Souverains. 
Un crime devient juste en partant de leurs mains. (II, 4) 
Gros has pointed out the many direct borrowings from Calderén’s El 
Galan Fantasma (Gros, p. 273). It is pertinent to point out here that 
the Duke feels remorse earlier in the Spanish source than in Quinault’s 
play. When Enrique greets him in Jornada II with “Déme 4 besar las 
plantas Vuestra Alteza,” he says in an aside, “Solo esto le faltaba 4 mi 
castigo / Quejas de un padre, y quejas de un amigo.”’!7 In a passage 
close to the spirit of the above quotation from Quinault, Enrique ex- 
presses some reticence at asking any favor from his son’s slayer, to whom 
he owes allegiance: 
Aunque pido mal, que yo 
Y mi honor al gusto vuestro 
Las debemos, bien lo muestro. 


Quinault’s Duke admits in the last scene that a ruler can command 
obedience only if he rules well “A qui commande mal on doit mal obéir.” 
Calderén’s repentant Duke, on the other hand, does not actually take 
up the matter of ruling badly in the final scene of pardon: 

Aunque ofendido pudiera 

Quejarme de injurias tantas, 

Como de vuestra osadia, 

Me advierten y desengafian, 

Valga yo mas que yo mismo 

Del suelo, Astolfo, levanta. 

Another of Quinault’s princes to claim that sovereigns are above the 

ordinary moral code is Tirrhene, who spurs his son to be a usurper, in 
Agrippa, Roi d’Albe, ou Le Faux Tiberinus (1662): 


16. The King is quoting an idea expressed earlier by Timée in I, 4. 
17. Calderén de la Barca, El Galdn Fantasma, in Las Comedias (Leipzig, 1827), I. 
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Le scrupule doit étre au-dessous des grands Rois 
Quand on monte en ce rang, quelle qu’en soit l’audace, 
Le crime est d’en tomber, & non d’y prendre place; 


On n’a jamais failli qu’au point qu’on en descend, 
Et qui regne toujours est toujours innocent. (IV, 4) 


This parallels the line taken by King Agis above when he considers him- 
self exempt from, giving reasons for his actions, an attitude attributed 
by Sichée to Queen Elise in Astrate, Roi de Tyr: 

En cherchant des raisons, la fierté de la Reine 

Croiroit trop abaisser la grandeur Souveraine, 

Et prétend qu’en tous lieux, & qu’en toutes saisons, 

Les volontés des Rois tiennent lieu de raisons. (I, 3) 


How does Quinault’s treatment of the political power of sovereigns 
fit into theatre tradition? Early in the seventeenth century, kings, in 
Théophile’s Pyrame et Thisbée (1621), are compared to gods, and crit- 
icism of them is considered an offense. In Corneille’s Médée (1634 or 
1635) Creon depicts kings to be above the law: “Mais le trosne sodtient 
la Majesté des Rois / Au dessus du mépris, comme au dessus des loix” 
(II, 4).18 Polynices in Rotrou’s Antigone (1639) goes so far as to state 
that a sovereign finds his people’s love a hindrance, and that he will 
thrive better where opposition gives him immunity from soft dealing. 
A very sublime view of kings is taken in Corneille’s Horace (1640). Ca- 
mille, aghast at the impending combat involving her brother, Horace, 
and her beloved Curiace, notes that at times the Gods seem to ignore 
the people’s prayers: 

Ils descendent bien moins dans de si bas étages, 
Que dans l’Ame des Rois, leurs vivantes images, 
De qui l’indépendante & sainte authorité 

Est un rayon secret de leur Divinité. (III, 3)19 


And later Horace, the elder, makes a scornful comparison to the people 
as he speaks of kings: 


C’est aux Rois, c'est aux grands, c’est aux esprits bien faits 
A voir la vertu pleine en ces moindres effets, 

C’est d’eux seuls qu’on regoit la véritable gloire, 

Eux seuls des vrais Héros asseurent la mémoire. (V, 2) 


In the above examples the gulf between sovereign and people is very 
great. This does not mean, however, that the latter do not have cer- 
tain theoretical rights nor that criticism of sovereigns is not to be found 
in seventeenth-century theatre. In Hardy’s Timoclée (1628?), Demos- 
thenes champions the cause of the people against tyranny, and the theme 


18. Corneille, G@uvres, II. 
19. Ibid., III. 
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of Act II is their right to freedom. In La Calprenéde’s La Mort de 
Mithridate (1635), although the people are described in derogatory tones, 
Pharnace rationalizes his proposed revolt against his father on the 
grounds that the oppression of the people warrants it: 


Le régne d’un tyran a desia trop duré, 
Le sang qu'il a versé désire qu’on le venge, 
Et ses subjets foulés authorisent ce change. (I, 1)?° 


Corneille’s Comte Gomez in Le Cid (1636) seeks to narrow the accepted 
gap between sovereigns and other men: “Pour grands que soient des 
Rois, ils sont ce que nous sommes, / Ils peuvent se tromper comme les 
autres hommes” (I, 3).2! In Du Ryer’s Scévole (1642) Scaevola refers to 
Man’s natural right to punish tyranny: “Chacun également, les petits 
et les grands, / Ont un droit naturel de punir les Tyrans’” (IV, 6).?? 
Much later in the century Racine, despite writing Athalie (1690) at Mme 
de Maintenon’s request, has Joas describe kingship in limited terms: 

Un roi sage, ainsi Dieu l’a prononcé lui-méme, 

Sur la richesse et l’or ne met point son appui, 

Craint le Seigneur son Dieu; sans cesse a devant lui, 

Ses préceptes, ses lois, ses jugements sévéres, 

Et d’injustes fardeaux n’accable point ses fréres. (IV, 2)?3 


In an article bearing on this subject, Maurice Baudin has shown that 
although non-dramatic writings of the seventeenth century acclaim kings 
great as rulers and as men, the depiction in the theatre differs: “In trag- 
edy, however, the office of king ordinarily subjugates the man: initia- 
tive is often dictated by the claims of practical politics; good faith, dis- 
cretion, integrity are commonly ruled by the ‘maximes d’Etat’ which 
measure the discipline of the profession....”*4 Baudin writes of two 
groups of plays. In one group, the responsibility of the sovereign for 
high-handed acts is minimized by his lack of initiative. In this group 
Baudin cites Corneille’s Pompée (1643), Mme Deshouliéres’ Genséric 
(1680), Le Clerc’s Iphigénie (1675), Hardy’s Scédase (1624) and his Mort 
d’Achille (1625). In others, according to Baudin, there is a shift of ini- 


20. La Calprenéde, La Mort de Mithridate (Paris, 1637). 

21. Corneille, Cuvres, II. The necessity of recognizing human frailty in rulers 
has long been evident in political science. For example Marsilius of Padua writes in 
The Defender of Peace, trans. Alan Gewirth (New York, 1956), II, Ch. 18, p. 87: “But 
since the ruler is a human being, he has understanding and appetite, which can 
receive other forms like false opinion or perverted desire. ...” 

22. Du Ryer, Scévole (Paris, 1647). 

23. Thédtre de Racine (Paris, 1952), V. One may think here of a similar admo- 
nition against unjust acts written by John of Salisbury in Policratus, IV, 2, in The 
Statesman’s Book, trans. John Dickinson (New York, 1927), p. 7: “However, it is said 
that the prince is absolved from the obligations of the law, but this is not true in 
the sense that it is lawful for him to do unjust acts....” 

24. Maurice Baudin, “ ‘L’Art de Régner’ in XVIIth Century French Tragedy,” in 
MLN, L (November 1935), 417. 
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tiative to the king. Baudin illustrates this with references to Du Ryer’s 
Alcionée (1637) and his Cléomédon (1636), Corneille’s Médée (1635), 
Héraclius (1647), Nicoméde (1650-1651), Pertharite (1651) and Suréna 
(1674). He sees in Racine’s Iphigénie (1674) “. . . the contention of 
king and man more obstinate and searching than it has been hereto- 
fore....”*5 All in all, Baudin feels that the plays he cites “. . . indi- 
cate on the part of the XVII** century French tragedy an inclination to 
stigmatize ‘L’art de régner.’ ” 76 

Quinault’s rulers in the main fit this pattern. In some of the plays a 
contrived ending enables the sovereign to escape a final, definitive test 
of character or statesmanship. Cambyses is capable of recognizing virtue 
in Darius but admits to having kidnapped the latter’s mother and sis- 
ter. He arrests his favorite, Prexaspe, for admitted treason, divests him 
of his title and goods, which he gives to Darius, gives them back to Prex- 
aspe on Darius’ request, but exiles him. This is all secondary to the 
marriage of Cambyses to Atosse and of Darius to Aristonne, which fol- 
lows the discovery of a pre-play switch of babies, a fact that has hidden 
the true relationship of the main characters. The Duke of Le Fantosme 
amoureux is a weak ruler. He arrests Fabrice, his rival in love, vacil- 
lates between the use of force and persuasion with regard to marrying 
Climéne, and finally gives her up only because he has been frightened 
by what he supposes to be the ghost of his rival, whom he believes he 
has killed. In Agrippa it is, as we have said, Tirrhene who has persuaded 
his son, Agrippa, to pose as King Tiberinus, killed in an accident. Each 
of these descendants of Aeneas represents one aspect of the duel between 
politics and morality in kingship as seen in seventeenth-century theatre. 
In Astrate, Queen Elise, a usurper of the throne, orders the late king’s 
missing son to be found so that he may be killed: “Et la raison d’Etat 
veut souvent qu’on préfére / A la vertu nuisible un crime nécessaire” 
(I, 5). Later in the play on learning that this son is actually Astrate, she 
explains that she has wanted the crown only for him, and she kills her- 
self for his political sake. It is Agis, King of Sparta, in Le Feint Alci- 
biade, who perhaps acts the most admirably of Quinault’s rulers. He 
hesitates to banish his rival in love because “Une ame est toujours libre.” 
Wanting to consider the Queen innocent of charges brought against her, 
he feels nevertheless that as Queen she should not even have aroused 
suspicion. He is an exceptional ruler in that when debating whether 
to grant Alcibiades (really Cleone) asylum, he wants to be sure that this 
act would be within the meaning of the peace treaty with Athens. His 
negative decision is prompted by the desire to avoid war. It is for rea- 
sons of state that he refuses an opportunity to show gratitude by post- 
poning the exile of the supposed Alcibiades. 


25. Ibid., p. 424. 
26. Ibid., p. 426. 
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This article has attempted to show in detail how Quinault treats 
Courts and Kings in his theatre. The subject has been ignored by schol- 
ars probably on the grounds that the playwright here as elsewhere sim- 
ply follows well-travelled paths.2* While our evidence does not dispute 
but rather illuminates this, the matter raises another question of inter- 
est. Why do passages criticizing the Court and examining the art of 
ruling suddenly stop? Gros’ suggestion, that the machinations of Qui- 
nault’s characters begin in 1660 to reflect a modification of ambitions 
and intrigue at Court, is somewhat misleading. Buijtendorp comes close 
to the point this article would make when he says that Quinault gave 
up the theatre for opera in 1670 because of his ambitions. The fact is 
that five years before this Quinault wrote his last plays to contain pas- 
sages critical of courtiers and sovereigns; i.e., La Mére coquette and 
Astrate. We have shown that his portrayal of the Court is confirmed not 
solely in the theatre, but also in non-dramatic literature. Both Gros and 
Buijtendorp are keenly aware of an evolution in Quinault’s dedications. 
The ambitious playwright, already “Gentilhomme de M. de Guise” by 
April 6, 1656, began in 1657 to dedicate his plays only to the most in- 
fluential people. In that year he received a present from the King who 
was pleased with Amalasonte. According to Buijtendorp, by 1660 “Il 
fut méme a cette époque de sa vie reconnu comme un poéte officiel.”*® 
Gros comments on Quinault’s becoming “‘Valet de chambre” of the King 
in 1661, and Mme Deierkauf-Holsboer, among others, notes that on No- 
vember 30, 1663, the playwright accompanied Josias de Soulas, i.e., Flori- 
dor, to make a request of the King that was granted.*® By 1664 Quinault 
was on the royal pension list. After October 1665 there will be no more 
such passages concerning Courts and sovereigns as quoted above.*® What- 
ever the general tenor of the pertinent plays and however much they 

27. Quinault writes in a period when there is little actual opposition to absolutism 
expressed in the theatre despite many references to abuses. Eighteenth-century theatre 
will have more to say about natural law in the practical terms of the people's rights. 
Seventeenth-century plays reflect in a way the undemocratic political thinking of 
Bodin. In the eighteenth-century the people gain importance in dramatic literature. 
Voltaire’s Titus in Brutus (1730), a play in which the author shows the Roman 
government dedicated in theory to freedom but an oligarchy in practice, is able to 
say: “Je suis fils de Brutus et je porte en mon cceur /La liberté gravée, et les rois 
en horreur” (II, 2). La Noue’s Mahomet II (1739) will indict tyranny for violating 
the people’s natural rights. De Belloy’s Le Siége de Calais (1765) will glorify the 
“bourgeoisie” and declare the law to be superior to the king. Le Mierre’s Guillaume 
Tell (1766) depicts the people establishing free institutions. Audiences probably would 
have applauded the idea that the law applies to everyone including the king as ex- 
pressed in Voltaire’s Don Pédre (1775), had it been presented to the public. 

28. Buijtendorp, pp. 31-32. 

29. A. Wilma Deierkauf-Holsboer, Le Thédtre du Marais (Paris, 1954), I, 126. 

30. Whereas H. C. Lancaster does not try to decide whether Astrate was first played 
in December '64 or January ‘65, Gros prefers 65. In this article the dates given for 


the Quinault plays have been Lancaster’s and indicate the first performance. None 
of the disagreements between him and Gros on this question need detain us here. 
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may adhere to theatre convention, the passages referred to are too strik- 
ing to have escaped the ambitious Quinault’s sense of discretion. The 
playwright in fact did not find attacks on the Court or a discussion of 
kingship in the main sources of the plays that concern this article.*! 
Henry Carrington Lancaster has said of Voltaire’s Brutus (1730) that cer- 
tain lines may have saved it from the censor.8* By the same token, lines 
of the type we have seen above might well have incurred the censor’s 
displeasure. At any rate, the playwright decided to take no chances after 
becoming a royal pensioner.*% 


31. The similarity, but more important, the essential difference between Calderén’s 
Duke and Quinault’s have been shown above in the discussion of Le Fantosme amou- 
reux. As for La Mére coquette ou Les Amans brouillez, the case against Quinault 
for plagiarism could scarcely rest on a comparison of his Marquis with that of De 
Visé’s in the other play of the same name. Quinault’s Marquis emphasizes gesture 
and “badinage” to indicate how ridiculous courtiers can be. De Visé’s Marquis is 
the vehicle for criticism of courtiers through the extraordinary attention they give 
his manner of dress in II, 5. Quinault’s initiative with regard to Court and sovereign 
is also evident in his Les Coups de l'amour et de la fortune where he injects an 
element of criticism not apparent in Boisrobert’s Les Coups d’amour & de fortune. 

32. Lancaster, French Tragedy in the Time of Louis XV and Voltaire (Baltimore, 
1950), I, 129. 

33. It is ironic that Quinault should fall out of favor for a time after Juno, a 
character in his Isis (1677), was interpreted to represent Mme de Montespan’s per- 
secution of Mme de Ludres. He was back in good graces by June '79. See Gros, pp. 
117-30. 
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THE CHEF-D’HUVRE INCONNU: 
BALZAC’S MYTH OF PYGMALION 
AND MODERN PAINTING 


By Arthur R. Evans, Jr. 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME 


“La Vie est pour toi la raison de ]’Art— 
pour moi l’Art est la raison de la Vie; la 
Vie pour moi n’est que le moyen de I’Art.” 
—Letter from André Suarés to 

Romain Rolland. 


Tue Chef-d’euvre inconnu bearing the sub-title, Conte fantastique, ap- 
peared for the first time in the Paris literary and artistic review, L’Ar- 
tiste, for 31 July and 7 August, 1831.1 It comprised two chapters, “Maitre 
Frenhofer” and “Catherine Lescault.” Forming part of the Etudes phi- 
losophiques, I, it was incorporated into the Comédie humaine in 1845,? 
with the dedication, “A un Lord,” followed by suspension points;* the 
title of the first chapter was changed to “Gillette,” and the subtitle 
omitted. 

Grouped as it is with the Etudes philosophiques, the Chef-d’euvre 
inconnu is one of a number of visionary stories in which Balzac studies 
the demonic urge towards transcendent powers. Such attempts, provok- 
ing our awe and wonderment, are all doomed to failure: Louis Lambert 
(modeled on Balzac himself) aspires to mystical knowledge and dies 
crazed in his late twenties; Balthasar Claés destroys family and fortune 
in a desperate search for the philosopher’s stone; Gambara, “l’Orphée 
inconnu de la musique moderne,” and inventor of the Panharmonicon, 
is obsessed to the point of folly with new and unheard of harmonic prin- 
ciples; the Faustian dandy, Raphaél de Valentin, squanders health and 
peace of mind in the possession of a magic talisman—these are Balzac’s 
heroes of the absolute, among the most fascinating and tragic figures of 
his immense world. 

1. See Roger Pierrot, ed., La Comédie humaine, Bibliothéque de la Pléiade (Paris, 
1959), XI, 1058. All citations from the Comédie humaine will be taken from this edi- 
tion. Spoelberch de Lovenjoul gives the dates as 31 July and 6 August, 1831. Histoire 
des ceuvres de Honoré de Balzac (Paris, 1887), p. 187. 

2. As Vol. XIV according to Pierrot, as Vol. XV according to Spoelberch de Loven- 
joul. 

3. According to Pierrot, the dedication “est sans doute une mystification.” Op. cit., 


XI, 1059. Balzac was fond of such enigmatic dedications, e.g., the dedication of La 
Peau de chagrin. 
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To this group belongs the obsessed painter, Maitre Frenhofer, who 
labors ten years in the creation of an abortive “masterpiece.” The Chef- 
d’ceuvre inconnu, La Peau de chagrin, Gambara, La Recherche de l’ab- 
solu, Louis Lambert are re-enactments of one and the same myth cen- 
tral to Balzac’s intuition of reality. The heroes of these stories are urged 
on to an impossible pursuit of superhuman gifts; fatally tempted to 
usurp divine prerogatives, they continue their quest only by sacrificing 
all human attachments. These visionary figures rehearse the adventure 
of Prometheus, the flight and fall of Icarus. Frenhofer’s obsession origi- 
nates in the persistent endeavor of art to give to the image of reality 
the illusion of life. But Balzac’s master is not content with the illusion; 
his search for life becomes so intense that he deludes himself with the 
possibility of creating life itself. This overweening ambition is destruc- 
tive of art, reducing a “masterpiece” to a hopeless maze of line and color 
just as it deranges the painter’s rational powers, so that the most ad- 
vanced practitioner of the art of his time ends up a raving recluse.5 
Frenhofer’s quest is the timeless dream of Pygmalion; Balzac, in its re- 
telling, reveals an uncanny premonition of the hubris of modern art.® 
For Balzac’s profound identification with the myth permits him through 
the tragic fate of this new Pygmalion to divine intuitively the spiritual 
preoccupations and aspirations of future generations of artists. Hence 
the significance of the Chef-d’ceuvre inconnu as both story and prophecy. 

Balzac chooses as the historical setting for the Chef-d’cuvre Paris in 
1612, the Paris of the regency of Marie de Médicis. Since, however, the 
artistic assumptions, problems, and ideals dealt with in the story are not 
those of the seventeenth century, but rather those with which Balzac 
himself was struggling, the work is hardly one of historical evocation in 
the manner of Balzac’s mentor, Walter Scott, or of his own early fiction. 
Local color plays only a subsidiary role. The early seventeenth century 

4. In Balzac, as Hugo Friedrich aptly puts it, “Der Wille . . . ist nicht rationali- 
siert, sondern damonisiert . . . ein Instinkt und keine Konstruktion.” Drei Klassiker 
des franzdsischen Romans (Frankfurt am Main, 1960), p. 103. The “myth” of Balzac 
has been brilliantly presented by Albert Béguin in his Balzac visionnaire (Genéve, 
1946). “Certains de ces récits [les Etudes philosophiques] . . . mettent en scene un 
penseur ou un artiste qui s’épuise 4 trouver le secret de son art ou le secret de 
l’univers; tragiquement pris entre sa passion de connaitre et les simples revendica- 
tions de sa nature humaine, il court 4 une catastrophe exemplaire” (p. 73). Béguin 
shows that in the later “realist” novels this same myth is present, though now trans- 


posed and divested of its visionary aspects. Indeed, the myth enacts the life and 
ambitions of Balzac himself, “avec ses folles espérances de possession du monde, avec 


sa lucide conscience des périls courus . . . et avec l’immense regret qui ne le quitta 
jamais: regret d’avoir délaissé la vie pour la connaissance de la vie.” Loc. cit. 
5. “Le Chef-d’euvre inconnu nous montre l'art tuant l’ceuvre...."’ Félix Davin, 


“Introduction aux Etudes philosophiques,” La Comédie humaine, XI, 218. Cf. Bal- 
zac’s preface to Massimilla Doni, Ibid., p. 380. 

6. For the perennial appeal of the Pygmalion story, see E. H. Gombrich, “Pygma- 
lion’s Power,” in Art and Illusion (New York, 1960), pp. 93-115. 
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is chosen, and a deliberate anachronism is made, because it is the thresh- 
old of the first great period of French painting. Seen in retrospect, and 
in terms of our story, this period figures as a Golden Age, an age of 
the gods. Writing himself in a period of great artistic ferment, Balzac 
turns back instinctively, in an epic gesture, to the classic age of French 
art. The two protagonists here, Frenhofer and Poussin, represent the 
Flemish artistic legacy and the emerging French school. The symbolic 
significance of the Chef-d’ceuvre revolves about the fictional encounter 
of these two artists, and hereby repeats the motif of initiation present 
in the great novels, Le Pére Goriot, Les Illusions perdues, and La Peau 
de chagrin. For just as Vautrin and the Antiquary act as the spiritual 
mentors of Rastignac and Raphaél, so Frenhofer is the master by whom 
the young Poussin hopes to conquer the Paris art world. The studio of 
the old master is a sanctuary in which the young neophyte is introduced 
to the rites and mysteries of the Art-God. This initiation motif, in- 
vested as it is with prescriptions and taboos, is an element basic to the 
imaginative outlook of Balzac: he would conceive of a person’s entry 
into the world and his striving for status as something ritualistic and 
even “sacred.” 

Frenhofer, the only student of Mabuse,’ has inherited from his mas- 
ter certain painterly secrets which enable him to endow his subjects with 
an extraordinary illusion of life. Jealously guarded, since Frenhofer has 
had no disciples, this gift becomes in the eyes of his contemporaries a 
mysterious, superhuman force. “Frenhofer est un homme passionné pour 
notre art, qui voit plus haut et plus loin que les autres peintres.”’® Pos- 
sessed of these visionary powers, Frenhofer is a magus and seer who 
will compel life, through science and meditation, to appear on his can- 
vas.® The force of his genius, his demonic will to life are stressed through- 
out in the close, detailed description of his head and facial features. 
Upon first meeting the painter, Poussin 

. apercut quelque chose de diabolique dans cette figure, et surtout ce je ne 
sais quoi qui affriande les artistes. Imaginez un front chauve, bombé, proémi- 
nent, retombant en saillie sur un petit nez écrasé, retroussé du bout comme 
celui de Rabelais ou de Socrate; une bouche rieuse et ridée, un menton court, 
ficrement relevé, garni d’une barbe grise taillée en pointe, des yeux vert de 
mer ternis en apparence par ]’age, mais qui par le contraste du blanc nacré 

7. Jan Gossaert. Since Mabuse dies between 1533-1536 (Thieme-Becker, XIV, 410), 
and since our story takes place in 1612-1613, Frenhofer could not possibly have been 
his student. The date of death given by Pierrot in the Pléiade edition, XI, 1220, as 
1562 is obviously incorrect. 

8. IX, 403. Hereafter, references to the Chef-d’ceuvre will appear in parentheses 
within the body of the paper. 

9. Frenhofer’s digressions on the art of painting can assume an esoteric, near-mys- 
tical style. “Ce n'est pas ainsi que l’on parvient a forcer l’arcane de la nature...” 


(p. 394); “Comme Orphée je descendrais dans l’enfer de l'art pour en ramener la 
vie” (p. 402). 
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dans lequel flottait la prunelle devaient parfois jeter des regards magnétiques 
au fort de la colére ou de |’enthousiasme. Le visage était d’ailleurs singuliére- 
ment flétri par les fatigues de l’4ge, et plus encore par ces pensées qui creusent 
également |’ame et le corps. Les yeux n’avaient plus de cils, et 4 peine voyait-on 
quelques traces de sourcils au-dessus de leurs arcades saillantes. (pp. 390-91). 


The effect of an apparition is given to this singular appearance by the 
chiaroscuro light from which it emerges. “Vous eussiez dit d’une toile 
de Rembrandt marchant silencieusement, et sans cadre dans la noire 
atmosphére que s’est appropriée ce grand peintre” (p. 391). If we com- 
pare this attentive detailing of the head and face with the casual, off- 
hand treatment of body and clothing: “Mettez cette téte sur un corps 
fluet et débile, entourez-la d’une dentelle étincelante de blancheur .. . 
jetez sur le pourpoint noir du vieillard une lourde chaine d’or...” (p. 
391, italics ours), we find symbolized the primacy of spirit and will over 
the body. As in a baroque painting, less significant areas are broadly 
treated so as to force concentration upon the spiritually revealing ele- 
ments. Thus the dramatic emphasis given to the eyes.!° 

The first meeting between Poussin and Frenhofer occurs when the 
former, just arrived from Normandy, summons up his courage to visit 
the studio of the reigning court painter of the day, Porbus.!! Porbus is 
forty years old and ailing. He is the successful academician, not the ab- 
solute artist. In the relationship between Frenhofer and Poussin, he 
stands midway between the aspiring apprentice and the creative master, 
personifying a realistic, common sense attitude toward art and the sim- 
ple assertions of human nature.’* Meeting these two artists at the out- 
set of his career, Poussin is made to choose between competence and 
poésie, between workmanship and art. He loses no time in choosing. 

A skillfully executed copy done at the request of Porbus of the court 
painter’s work in progress, a large Marie Egyptienne, grants the young 
Poussin audience to Frenhofer’s critique of the painting.!* This is the 

10. Later on reference is made to the “éclat surnaturel des yeux,” p. 398. See also 
pp. 401, 441. The eye is a source of fascination and magnetism in Balzac, e.g., Vautrin 

. . jeta sur Eugéne le regard froidement fascinateur que certains hommes émi- 
nemment magneétiques ont le don de lancer et qui, dit-on, calme les furieux dans 
les maisons d’aliénés.” Pére Goriot, II, 1006. For this quality of fascination in Balzac’s 
work, see Ernst Robert Curtius, Kristische Essays zur europdischen Literatur (Bern, 
1954), pp. 171-72. 

11. Quite obviously we have to do here not with the elder Porbus (Hans, 1540- 
1580) as the Pi¢iade commentator seems to think, who further confuses the issue by 
calling Hans, Francois (XI, 1256), but with Frans Porbus (1569-1622), the later man- 
nerist portraitist, who was called to Paris in 1609. See Anthony Blunt, Art and Ar- 
chitecture in France, 1500-1700 (Baltimore, 1954), p. 130; and H. Gerson and E. H 
ter Kuile, Art and Architecture in Belgium, 1600-1800 (Baitimore, 1960), pp. 55-56 
Nothing in Gerson’s account would seem. to substantiate Balzac’s statement that Por- 
bus was “délaissé pour Rubens par Marie de Médicis’’ p. 389. According to Gerson, 
he maintained his position in competition with Rubens. 

12. “Travaillez! les peintres ne doivent méditer que les brosses 4 la main” (p. 403). 
13. The painting depicts the saint paying her boat passage to cross the river Jor- 
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neophyte’s first test of skill and qualifies him as ready for the deeper 
revelations of art. 

Frenhofer has been at work on his own masterpiece for some ten years, 
a portrait of a celebrated courtesan of the day, Catherline Lescault, the 
Belle Noiseuse. All his prior work is considered as but a study, a series 
of experiments leading toward this comprehensive and consummate 
achievement. All fortune and leisure are sacrificed to the single-minded 
pursuit of putting on canvas a maximum of life and expression. This 
Pygmalion has come to endow his own Galatea with the temperament 
and charms of a living mistress and jealously guards her from sight. ‘The 
most arduous meditation and research into the technical possibilities 
of illusionism through light and color, line and contour and space com- 
position, have driven him to a radical re-examination of the founda- 
tions and accepted means of his art. 

“Oh nature, nature! qui jamais t’a surprise dans tes fuites! Tenez, 
le trop de science, de méme que Il’ignorance, arrive 4 une négation. Je 
doute de mon ceuvre!” (p. 401). His doubts will be resolved if only he 
can find the flawless human beauty with whom to compare his own crea- 
tion. Then his Belle Notseuse, triumphant in such a confrontation, will 
assure him that he has discovered the secret to life. 

At this point in our story we pass from the moment of encounter to 
the moment of exchange. Gillette, the young mistress of Poussin, is just 
the model of beauty that Frenhofer seeks, so that each painter, the one 
at the outset of his career, the other at its climax, possesses a secret es- 
sential to the other. Poussin, the initiate, must be favored by the sight 
of Catherine, the Belle Noiseuse, in order to possess the magic of an 
art perfectly expressive in its completeness; Frenhofer, the master, must 
have revealed to him the blandishments of Gillette if he is to rest con- 
fident in his masterpiece. Just as the first part of the Chef-d’ceuvre in- 
connu (“Gillette”) is a meeting between the artists, the second part 
(“Catherine Lescault”) is an encounter between their mistresses. 

Gillette belongs to a set type of Balzacian heroine of whom the great 
representative is the courtesan, Esther van Gobseck. Amoral, ardently 
passionate, these women are yet capable of a selfless devotion and even 
yearn with nostalgia after a platonizing ideal of love.* We might say 
that this mistress of a young rapin stands to an Esther van Gobseck or 
a Coralie—or, indeed, a Catherine Lescault, as does Poussin to Frenhofer. 
The relationship between Poussin and Gillette explores still another 
dan and enter the desert (p. 396). The only other reference in Balzac’s work to Marie 
I'Egyptienne occurs in the rough draft of an unfinished story, La Vie et les Aven- 
tures d’une idée. Here too, the references are to the same incident: “Vecy la sainte 
payant son passage” (X, 1174). For the popularity of Marie in medieval French lit- 
erature, see Emile Male, L’Art religieux du XIIe siécle en France (Paris, 1947), p. 240. 

14. See Ernst Robert Curtius, Balzac (Bern, 1951), pp. 117-18; also Béguin, op. cit. 
pp. 151-79. All of the women of our story, Marie, Catherine, Gillette, are of this type. 
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truth of the artistic life: through this relationship is worked out the in- 
evitable conflict between the contending passions of love and art.1> Pous- 
sin is ready to assure his future success as a painter at the price of sac- 
rificing Gillette to Frenhofer. 

—Ecoute, dit-elle—je t’ai dit, Nick, que je donnerais ma vie pour toi; mais 
je ne t’ai jamais promis, moi vivante, de renoncer 4 mon amour. 

—Y renoncer? s’écria Poussin. 

—Si je me montrais ainsi 4 un autre, tu ne m’aimerais plus. Et moi-méme, 
je me trouverais indigne de toi. Obéir 4 tes caprices, n’est-ce pas chose natu- 
relle et simple? Malgré moi, je suis heureuse, et méme fiére de faire ta chére 
volonté. Mais pour un autre! fi donc. (p. 405)16 


It now becomes clear why Balzac in the later versions of the Chef-d’auvre 
changed the chapter headings, “Maitre Frenhofer” and “Catherine Les- 
cault,” to “Gillette” and “Catherine Lescault” (see above, p. 1), for by 
so doing he underscores the fundamental concept of exchange. In terms 
of our myth, then, this sacrifice is a pledge of total commitment, proof 
of an absolute dedication to art, and allows the neophyte entrance to 
the final rites of initiation. This ritual of exchange is requisite to the 
achievement of mastery in art. For Frenhofer himself had in just such 
a way come into possession of the secret of Mabuse: “Devenu son ami, 
son sauveur, son pére, Frenhofer a sacrifié la plus grande partie de ses 
trésors a satisfaire les passions de Mabuse; en échange, Mabuse lui a 
légué le secret du relief, le pouvoir de donner aux figures cette vie ex- 
traordinaire, cette fleur de nature, notre désespoir éternel...” (pp. 402- 
03, italics ours). What Balzac is saying is that there is a kind of priest- 
hood of masters, a sacred tradition whereby secrets and powers are passed 
on to those disciples found worthy. It is significant that no mention is 
made of any master of Porbus; and his very reasonableness, an unwil- 
lingness to risk his all, excludes him from the succession of masters.!7 

The moment of revelation, the unveiling of Catherine Lescault, is one 
of tragic irony. From this super-human experiment in illusionism noth- 
ing emerges save the form of a foot—‘‘un pied délicieux, un pied vivant” 
(p. 412, italics ours)—the pathetic salvage from a slow and progressive 
destruction. Revelation comes not in the form of a secret disclosing mag- 
ic powers, but of a warning against the presumption of an art which 
would usurp divine prerogatives. Venus looked with favor upon the 
prayer of Pygmalion, but the tragedy of Frenhofer is that science cannot 
substitute for divine intercession. His masterpiece does not breathe and 

15. According to Curtius, this opposition between love and art, women and idea, 
is “eines der immer wiederkehrenden Grundthemen der Menschlichen Komdédie.” Bal- 
zac, p. 131. 

16. “Ne voyant plus que son art, le Poussin pressa Gillette dans ses bras—Il ne 
m’aime plus! pensa Gillette quand elle se trouva seule” (p. 406). 


17. Says Frenhofer to Porbus: “Quand tu fais un tableau pour la cour, tu n’y mets 
pas toute ton 4me...” (p. 407). 
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radiate life; it does not even achieve significant form and coherence as 
a painting. Frustrated as creator, he fails likewise as artist. The relation- 
ship between artist and mistress is now irrevocably finished: the pres- 
ence of Gillette has destroyed the illusion of Catherine: “... Tot ou 
tard, il s’'apercevra qu’il n’y a rien sur sa toile, s’écria Poussin” (p. 413). 
The despairing painter burns his masterpiece and dies. With regard to 
Poussin and Gillette, it is as Gillette had foreseen: she is now inade- 
quate since, intoxicated by the dream of Frenhofer, Poussin will never 
rest content in any compromise between art and love. 

Balzac, in this extraordinary re-telling of an age-old myth, addresses 
to himself and to the artists of his century a solemn admonition: the life 
of the spirit is open to the most audacious risks. Writing to Madame 
Hanska in 1837, Balzac speaks of “la trop grande abondance du principe 
créateur” as ultimately destructive of the work of art.1® Profoundly aware 
of the potentialities and perils involved in the exercise of his own as- 
tonishing creative gifts, he senses intuitively the fascination and torment 
which this same problem of creativity will have for future generations 
of artists. The adventure of modern art in its relentless pursuit of an 
evermore profound reality can be understood as taking its departure 
from the cry of Frenhofer, “La mission de l’art n’est pas de copier la 
nature, mais de l’exprimer!” (p. 394).1® Frenhofer is the modern artist 
in his growing self-consciousness, in his efforts to deepen the subjective 
experience of his art, in his radical experimentation, in the religious 
seriousness with which he pursues his calling.2° The “pure poem” of 

18. Correspondance, cited in George Hirschfell, Delacroix und Balzac (Basel, 1944), 
pp. 149-50. Henry James in his The Madonna of the Future (1869) has written a 
variation on the Chef-d’euvre inconnu (Balzac’s story is cited in the course of the 
novelette), The Novels and Tales of Henry James, (New York, 1908), XIII, 437-92. 
In the story of James, however, the artist, having spent twenty years in admiring his 
model—the sublime Serafina—becomes so lost in passive contemplation and dream 
that he never begins her portrait. Here the process is reversed: Frenhofer failed to 
endow his masterpiece with life; James’ Theobald fails to transform his living model 
into a masterpiece. The different handling by the two authors of the same myth re- 
veals characteristic differences: Balzac’s hero is frustrated by too great a creative 
power, while James’ hero suffers from too little. 

19. In this regard, cf. the remarks of André Breton in “Genése et perspective ar- 
tistique du surréalisme” (1941), Le Surréalisme et la peinture” (New York, 1945), p. 80. 

20. The following from Eric Gill’s Autobiography sounds curiously like an echo 
of Frenhofer: “Lord, how exciting!—and not merely touching and seeing but ac- 
tually making her [a carved young woman]. I was responsible for her very existence 
and her every form came straight out of my heart. A new world opened before me.” 
Cited in Etienne Gilson, Painting and Reality (New York, 1957), p. 278. The Pyg- 
malion myth is one which has engaged Picasso. In 1927 he did illustrations for an 
edition of the Chef-d’euvre inconnu. Still preoccupied with the problem of the ar- 
tist and his model, he did a series of etchings in 1933 which, according to Sir Ken- 
neth Clark, show the painter and model “both nude, contemplating various pieces 
of sculpture. .. . A puzzled Pygmalion, the sculptor seems uncertain whether the in- 


dependent form of his own creation really excels the living girl who crouches be- 
side him.” The Nude: A Study in Ideal Form (New York, 1956), p. 366. 
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Mallarmé, that novel, “sustained by the internal force of its style,” to- 
ward which Flaubert aspired,*! the late canvasses of Cézanne are master- 
pieces born of the failure of Frenhofer’s unknown work.*? Balzac exults 
in this creative power, but he warns of its limitations. The artist is not 
God, and his determination to push on to infinity the frontiers of art 
can end only in catastrophe—to the artist as well as to his art. 

It is not only the fate of Frenhofer that foreshadows the bent and 
destiny of modern art; but his meditations upon the science of paint- 
ing, in closely reflecting. the advanced practice and theory of Balzac’s 
day, point likewise to the future. Technical familiarity with the work- 
ing problems of the artist gives to the Chef-d’auvre inconnu a ground- 
ing in fact and adds to its remarkable pertinence as the myth of mod- 
ern art. A question which has preoccupied Balzac scholarship is to whom 
should be attributed the knowledge of métier evident in Frenhofer’s 
long digressions on the art of painting. Our discussion of this problem 
cannot pretend to bring new evidence toward its solution. It intends 
rather to examine the plausible conjectures advanced in order to see 
which might relate to our reading of the story. 

The erstwhile prince of Balzacians, Spoelberch de Lovenjoul, suggested 
at the turn of the century, in a long but inconclusive study, that Théo- 
phile Gautier was responsible for Balzac’s ideas on art.?* In 1837, in 
preparing a new edition of the Etudes philosophiques, the digressions 
on painting in the Chef-d’ceuvre were modified and considerably length- 
ened. Gautier’s collaboration with Balzac, owing to the latter’s admira- 
tion for Mademoiselle de Maupin, began in 1836 when he contributed 
to Balzac’s short-lived legitimist publication, Chronique de Paris. Out- 
side of the fact that during this period there was close cooperation be- 
tween the two, the Viscount de Spoelberch’s claims for actual collabora- 
tion here rest wholly upon the argument that Frenhofer’s style of ex- 
position is in accord with the style of Gautier—he nowhere argues that 


21. Marcel Raymond, De Baudelaire au surréalisme (Paris, 1952), p. 34. 

22. Cézanne’s identifying himself with Frenhofer is well known. Writes Emile Ber- 
nard: “Un soir que je lui parlais du Chef-d’e@uvre inconnu et de Frenhofer, le héros 
du drame de Balzac, il se leva de table, se dressa devant moi, et, frappant sa poitrine 
avec son index, il s’accusa, sans un mot, mais par ce geste multiplié, le personnage 
méme du roman. Il en était si ému que des larmes emplissaient ses yeux. Quelqu’un 
par qui il était devancé dans la vie, mais dont l’'4me était prophétique, l’avait 
deviné.” Souvenirs sur Paul Cézanne (Paris, 1926), p. 35. For the use of caution with 
regard to Bernard, see Theodore Reff, “Cézanne and Poussin,” Journal of the War- 
burg and Courtauld Institutes, XXIII, 151 ff. Gilson cites the following from a letter 
of Cézanne to Vollard: “I am in sight of the Promised Land. Will it be with me 
as with the great chief of the Hebrews? . . . Art is, indeed, a priestly function, re- 
quiring men both pure and wholly dedicated to it.” Op. cit., p. 279. A sentiment 
quite in spirit with our story. 

23. Spoelberch de Lovenjoul, “Honoré de Balzac et Théophile Gautier: A propos 
du Chef-d’euvre inconnu,” in Autour de Honoré de Balzac (Paris, 1899). Cf. Curtius, 
Balzac, p. 295, who obviously depends upon Spoelberch. 
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it is not in accord with Balzac’s—the former of whom he characterizes 
at one point as “le plus parfait styliste de tous les temps’’!** 

Of much more significance is the evidence brought forward showing 
the strong likelihood of Balzac’s dependence upon Delacroix. This as- 
sociation of the novelist with the great Romantic painter was explored 
by Francois Fosca in 1922.25 Recently, a Swiss scholar, Georges Hirsch- 
fell, argues at some length for the influence of Delacroix in the Chef- 
d’ceuvre inconnu.”® According to Delacroix, the two got to know each 
other at the salon of Charles Nodier sometime prior to 1832 or 1833.27 
In 1833, upon receiving a copy of Louis Lambert sent him by Balzac, 
Delacroix wrote, in thanking him: “J’ai connu des Lambert; j'ai été moi- 
méme une espéce de Lambert.”*8 The character of Joseph Bridau (Les 
Illusions perdues, La Rabouilleuse) is in good part modeled after Dela- 
croix. This contemporary master, the student of Gros and the protégé 
of Gérard, is a leader of the emerging colorist school.®® Finally, for the 
second edition of La Fille aux yeux d’or, appearing in 1843, Balzac adds 
the dedication: “A Eugéne Delacroix, peintre.’’*® And yet, while Balzac 
admired and respected Delacroix, the latter found little personal attrac- 
tion in Balzac.*! Fosca states that the two had frequent occasions to 
discuss together problems of art and painting, and while this is true, 
there is, in fact, no existing record to show that such discussions ever 


24. Op. cit., p. 88. In the course of his argument, Spoelberch de Lovenjoul states 
that the following passages, appearing in the 1831 edition, were later suppressed: 
“Mais j’irais te chercher dans les limbes, beauté céléste! Comme Orphée, je descen- 
drais dans l’enfer de l’art pour en ramener la vie,” and “N’est-ce pas le méme phé- 
noméne que nous présentent les objets qui sont dans l’atmosphére comme les pois- 
sons dans l'eau?” Ibid., p. 42. Suppressed perhaps, but only for a time. The Pléiade 
edition, based on the last manuscript reviewed and corrected by the author himself, 
retains these passages. See p. 402, 411, respectively. 

25. “Les Artistes dans les romans de Balzac,” La Revue Critique, XXXIV (1922), 
150-52. Curtius points also to the inspiration of Delacroix. The relationship, Fren- 
hofer-Delacroix, has its source in the “schon zu Balzacs Lebzeiten verbreitete Le- 
gende.” Balzac, p. 45. 

26. Hirschfell, op. cit. The author seems unaware, however, of Spoelberch de Lou- 
venjoul’s analysis of differences between the 1831 and 1837 versions (see above), since 
he assumes that all of Frenhofer’s ideas as expressed in the definitive edition (1843) 
were already Balzac’s own in 1831. 

27. Journal (Paris, 1950), I, 453. 

28. Pierrot, op. cit., p. 1026. 

29. His masterpiece, mistaken by Gros for a Titian, is exhibited at the salon of 
1823. Its subject: a young courtesan! Comédie humaine, II, 903. Delacroix’s early 
masterpiece, Le Dante et Virgile aux enfers, was shown in the 1822 salon. 

30. Hirschfell’s thesis, cited above, is concerned with showing how this novelette 
is a “transposition d’art,” in the manner of Delacroix. He conjectures that Balzac 
may well have had in mind the painter's La Femme au perroquet which was ex- 
hibited at the Musée Colbert in 1832. See also, Béguin, op. cit., pp. 110-11. 

31. See the note of André Joubin to Delacroix’s Journal, I, 453; and Fosca, op. cit., 
p. 152. 
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took places? What supports the hypothesis of a Delacroix influence in 
the Chef-d’ceuvre is the striking similarity of attitude and theory be- 
tween the views and practice of the Romantic master and the doctrine of 
Frenhofer. 

Their most obvious kinship is the conception of painting as primarily 
an art of color. Delacroix’s axiom, “Quand les tons sont justes, les traits 
se dessinent comme d’eux-mémes,’? applies literally to Frenhofer’s ex- 
perience: ““Rigoureusement parlant, le dessin n’existe pas!” (p. 400). Con- 
trast this with Ingres’ claim, “Il est sans exemple qu’un grand dessina- 
teur n’ait point trouvé exactement la couleur, qui convenait au carac- 
tére de son dessin.’’** The success of a color technique they both find 
ultimately to reside in the proper use of light and shadow. Delacroix 
writes: “Il n’y a pas d’ombres proprement dites, il n’y a que des reflets.”*5 
This is echoed by Frenhofer, “L’ombre n’est qu’un accident.” (p. 400). 

Both prescribe essentially the same technique of paint application to 
achieve their chromatic luminosity: 

Frenhofer: “J’ai . . . ébauché ma figure dans un ton clair avec une 
pate souple et nourrie.... Puis je suis revenu sur mon ceuvre, et au 
moyen de demi-teintes et de glacis dont je diminuais de plus en plus 
la transparence, j’ai rendu les ombres les plus vigoureuses et jusqu’ aux 
noirs les plus fouillés. ... Chez moi la blancheur se révéle sous l’opacité 
de l’ombre la plus soutenue” (p. 400). 

Delacroix: “J’ai observé dans l’omnibus, 4 mon retour, l’effet de la 
demi-teinte dans les chevaux, comme les bais, les noirs, enfin ceux a 
peau luisante. I] faut les masser, comme le reste, avec un ton local, qui 
tient le milieu entre le luisant et le ton chaud coloré; sur cette prépara- 
tion il suffit d’un glacis chaud et transparent pour le changement de 
plan de la partie ombrée ou refletée. .. .’”’* 

Both painters’ understanding of the primary role of light in turn af- 
fects their notion of modeling. To Frenhofer, line is the means by which 
we are made conscious of the effect of light. There are no lines in na- 
ture, therefore the painter finds that “‘c’est en modelant qu’on dessine, 
c’est-a-dire qu’on détache les choses du milieu ot elles sont, la distri- 

32. Hirschfell speaks of ‘“‘den Ofters gefiihrten Diskusionen mit dem bekannten 
Meister” (op. cit., p. 156), but with no basis in fact. 

33. Journal, I, 199. 

34. Cited in Fritz Novotny, Painting and Sculpture in Europe, 1780-1880, (Balti- 
more, 1960), p. 21. Compare with Baudelaire’s observation wholly in the spirit of 
Delacroix: “‘Les coloristes dessinent comme la nature; leurs figures sont naturelle- 


ment délimitées par la lutte harmonieuse des masses colorées.” Curiosités esthétiques, 
“Salon de 1846,” cited in Hirschfell, op. cit., p. 156. 

35. Journal, III, cited in Fosca, op. cit., p. 151. Cf. “Il faut appliquer partout a la 
représentation des natures jeunes ce principe du peu de différence de valeur des 
ombres par rapport aux clairs.” Journal, I, cited in Hirschfell, op. cit., p. 158. 

36. Journal, I, in Fosca, op. cit., p. 151. 
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bution du jour donne seule l’apparence au corps!” (pp. 400-01).57 Dela- 
croix comes to much the same conclusion: “le fameux Beau, que les uns 
voient dans la ligne serpentine, les autres dans la ligne droite, ils se sont 
tous obstinés a ne le voir que dans les lignes. Je suis 4 ma fenétre et je 
vois un plus beau paysage; l’idée d’une ligne ne me vient pas a l’esprit.’’$8 
Finally, the palette of the two painters is alike, each employing the clas- 
sic distribution with its full gamut of colors. 

The striking correspondences which we have pointed to would give 
credibility to an actual exchange of ideas between Balzac and Delacroix. 
What they do conclusively show is Balzac’s alertness to the most pro- 
gressive trends of his time.*® Allusion has previously been made to Cé- 
zanne’s self-avowed identification with Balzac’s master. In light of the 
common preoccupations and aims of Frenhofer and Delacroix, this iden- 
tification can be explained by the indebtedness of Cézanne to the color- 
ist tradition of Delacroix. “Delacroix and Cézanne were the two paint- 
ers who delved most deeply into the mysterious connections between 
color and line, and in the painting of Delacroix, Cézanne found a reali- 
zation of his own essential aims.”’*° In this link, then, between the great 
Romantic and the father of modern art, Frenhofer’s obsession takes hold 
in ways which could scarcely be suspected by his creator! And it is in- 
teresting in this connection to mention briefly parallels between the 
Chef-d’ceuvre and the practice of Cézanne some fifty years later. 

Cézanne, now, on line and color: “Au fur et 4 mesure que I|’on peint, 
on dessine; plus la couleur s’harmonise, plus le dessin se précise. Quand 
la couleur est a sa richesse, la forme est 4 sa plénitude.”*1 

On modeling: “Les plans dans la couleur! Je fais mes plans avec mes 
tons.... Il faut les agencer, les fondre.’’4? 

As to the problem of plastic construction and contour, Roger Fry ob- 
serves that Cézanne “actually draws the contour with his brush. ... Nat- 
urally, the curvature of this line is sharply contrasted with his parallel 

37. In this connection, the remarks of Curtius, Balzac, pp. 44-45. 

38. Correspondance, cited in Fosca, op. cit., p. 151. Compare the painter’s reproach 
to the linearists, “Vous ne modelez pas puisque vous méconnaissez le clair-obscur 
qui ne vit que des rapports de la lumiére et de l’ombre établis avec justesse.” Jour- 
nal, II, in Hirschfell, op. cit., p. 158. 

39. Balzac’s insatiable curiosity for specialized knowledge in all areas is legendary 
and is amusingly illustrated by the following anecdote: “L’acteur Got . . . raconte 
dans ses mémoires que Balzac le promena toute une nuit sur les boulevards, tirant 
de lui mille renseignements sur le théatre: Quand il me quitta, ajoute Got, je trem- 
blais sur mes jambes, tant il m’avait pompé.” Fosca, op. cit., pp. 134-35. Italics the 
author’s. 

40. Novotny, op. cit., p. 89. 

41. Cited in Emile Bernard, op. cit., 32. In his brief mention of a relationship be- 
tween the two, Curtius recalls Cézanne’s dictum, “Le dessin et la couleur ne sont 
point distincts.” Balzac, p. 45. 


42. Cited in K. von Tolnai, “Zu Cézannes Geschichtlichen Stellung,” Deutsche Vier- 
teljahrsschrift, XI, 83. 
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hatchings, and arrests the eye too much. He then returns upon it in- 
cessantly by repeated hatchings which gradually heap up round the con- 
tour to a great thickness; the contour is continually being lost and then 
recovered again.... At first sight the volumes and contours declare 
themselves boldly to the eye.... But the more one looks, the more they 
elude any precise definition.”*% 

Frenhofer describes his attempts in this way: “Aussi, n’ai-je pas arrété 
les linéaments, j’ai répandu sur les contours un nuage de demi-teintes 
blondes et chaudes qui fait que l’on ne saurait précisément poser le doigt 
sur la place ot les contours se rencontrent avec les fonds. De prés, ce 
travail semble cotonneux et parait manquer de précision, mais 4 deux 
pas, tout se raffermit, s’arréte et se détache; le corps tourne, les formes 
deviennent saillantes, l’on sent l’air circuler tout autour” (p. 401). 

Cézanne, with his passion for clarity and solid construction, succeeds 
in maintaining a contour at once dynamic and infinitely subtle. On the 
other hand, Frenhofer, with his obsession for light and the illusion of 
life, destroys his contour and arrives in the “Catherine Lescault” at an 
effect not unlike that of the Impressionists, for whom contour had no 
special meaning. 

Again, Cézanne’s working method itself recalls that of Delacroix and 
Frenhofer. Writes Emile Bernard: “Dans la nature-morte... il me re- 
commanda de commencer légérement et avec des tons presque neutres. 
Ensuite il fallait aller en montant toujours la gamme et en serrant da- 
vantage les chromatismes.’’44 

This lineage of masters which starts with Frenhofer and continues on 
through Cézanne reinforces, in a material way, the symbolic meaning 
of Balzac’s story: his appropriation of the Pygmalion myth as a means 
of envisioning the spiritual progress of the arts.*5 

43. Cézanne, a Study of his Development (New York, 1927), pp. 50-51. 

44. Op. cit., p. 51. Cf. von Tolnai: “Cézannes malerische Methode war diese: zunachst 
zeichnete er mit weniger fliichtigen und diinnen Strichen das Geriist der Formen auf, 
um dann sogleich die zartesten Reflexe auf den Dingen zu mahlen. Im weitere Ver- 
lauf der Arbeit ging er schrittweise zu den héheren Toénen iiber und _ bedeckte 
allmahlich und schichtenweise die Formen ganz mit den Nuancen: so entstand der 
Cézannesche farbige Flor.” Op. cit., p. 81. 

45. It is surprising to discover that Van Gogh, whom we could easily imagine 
identifying himself with Frenhofer, speaks disparagingly of Balzac’s artists: “Balzac’s 
painters are enormously tedious, very boring.” The Complete Letters of Vincent Van 
Gogh, (Greenwich, Conn., n.d. [1958]), III, 391-92. Cf. I, 493. Did he ever read the 
Chef-d’ceuvre inconnu? His correspondence makes no mention of it; and yet he was 


an inveterate reader of Balzac. In a letter to Theo, he writes, “I think I shall read 
the whole of Balzac again.” II, 609. 











EARLY EXPRESSIONS OF MALRAUX’S ART THEORY* 
By Charles D. Blend 
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“J'ai écrit des romans, mais je ne suis pas 
‘un romancier.’ J’ai vécu dans l’art depuis 
mon adolescence.” André Malraux to an 
interviewer, Carrefour, March 26, 1952. 


ANDRE MALRAUX’S BOOKS on art began to appear in 1947, four years after 
the last novel that he has written to date, a sequence which appears to 
indicate that his work is neatly divided into two parts. However, Les 
Voix du silence, which bears the dates 1935-1951, shows that this di- 
vision is only apparent, and that he was in the process of formulating 
his art theory during the period that also saw the production of his 
best-known fiction. In addition to this temporal overlapping there is a 
thematic element common to both the novels and the art studies, an 
element so fundamental to Malraux’s thought that it binds all his work 
together in an indissoluble unity. Whether Malraux is depicting the 
revolutionists and adventurers that people his novels, or the great ar- 
tists whom he considers in Les Voix du silence, they are always men en- 
gaged in a never-ending struggle with destiny. In this struggle revolu- 
tionary action and artistic creation are but different aspects of man’s 
efforts to deal with his fate. One direct result of this unity of vision is 
that even during the early years of Malraux’s literary production we 
find scattered throughout his articles, speeches, prefaces, and even the 
novels themselves the original expression of ideas that were later to be- 
come central in his books on art. 

The first published glimmerings of what was to develop into Mal- 
raux’s consuming passion are nothing more than hints as to the direc- 
tions his thought will take, but they are enough to show that his major 
preoccupations have been constant. In a review of Max Jacob’s Art 
Poétique, written in 1922, he criticizes some of the author’s chapter 
headings, saying he would have preferred “La Psychologie de I’artiste” 
and “Psychologie du sentiment artistique.”! The first of these, in par- 
ticular, forecasts his choice of a title for his own works. Within two years 
he was off to Asia in search of lost Khmer temples, and the accuracy 

* Research for this article was made possible by a grant from the American Philo- 


sophical Society. 
1. “L’Art poétique de Max Jacob,” La Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, aodt 1922, p. 228. 
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with which he located them revealed a solid knowledge of the art and 
history of Indo-China. His first important book, La Tentation de l’Oc- 
cident, 1926, is only secondarily preoccupied with art, but it does treat 
the Western effort to create a coherent universe, one made to man’s or- 
der. When Malraux later writes that the Greek acanthus is what the ar- 
tichoke would have been had God asked man’s advice,? he is saying es- 
sentially the same thing. In 1930 his little known and extremely short 
(Euvres gothico-bouddhiques du Pamir appeared.’ Written primarily as 
a review of an exhibition of these works in Paris, it contains little of 
theoretical importance, but it does reveal a man acutely and intelligent- 
ly sensitive to art. It also reflects his early interest in what is to become 
one of the key problems in the development of his art theory: the effect 
on a man of an art work from a civilization vastly separated from. his 
own. 

Far more important than any of the foregoing in the evolution of 
Malraux’s ideas on art is a collection of four speeches he delivered from 
1934 to 1936. They bear the significant titles: “L’Art est une conquéte,” 
“L’Attitude de l’artiste,” “L’C£uvre d'art,” and “Sur l’héritage cultu- 
rel.”’* They were read before a series of cultural congresses, made up 
largely of Communist writers, artists, and intellectuals. Although he was 
at that time generally sympathetic to Marxist ideals in the area of social 
struggle, all of the talks reflect his objections to the increasing Party 
tendency to make art subject to an ideological doctrine. From the very 
first he struck the note that art cannot come from submission. 

Art as a struggle with destiny is the constant source from which flow 
all the streams of his art theory. Not only the title of the first speech, 
but the categorical statement “L’Art n’est pas une soumission, c’est une 
conquéte,”> posit the element of struggle. As is so often true in Mal- 
raux’s works, this declaration is clarified by statements made elsewhere. 
The inevitable questions “What kind of conquest, and of what?” are 
answered unsatisfactorily in the body of the speech when he tells his 
audience that it is a conquest “sur l’inconscient, presque toujours; sur 
la logique trés souvent,” by “des sentiments et des moyens de les ex- 
primer.’”® However, in his preface to the French edition of William 
Faulkner’s Sanctuary, written the preceding year, he had already placed 
this conquest solidly on a metaphysical basis, where it still remains. In 
so doing he had recourse to his own interpretation of the art form that 
represents for him the supreme example of human creative power at 

2. Les Noyers de l’Altenburg (Paris: Gallimard, 1948), p. 127. 

3. CEuvres gothico-bouddhiques du Pamir (Paris: Presse de la NRF, 1930). 

4. These speeches appear in Commune, Paris, septembre 1934, pp. 68-71; novembre 
1934, pp. 166-74; juillet 1935, pp. 1264-66; septembre 1936, pp. 1-9. 

5. “L’Art est une conquéte,” Commune, Nos. 13-14, septembre 1934, pp. 68-71. 
6. Ibid., p. 69. 
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grips with destiny: Greek tragedy, of which he says in La Métamorphose 
des dieux: “elle est poeme.”*? Having decided that Faulkner’s novel is 
the intrusion of Greek tragedy into the world of the detective story, he 
is led to consider the nature of tragedy. The protagonist common to all 
Greek tragedy turns out to be the same one found in all Malraux’s 
works: destiny. One result of this shared adversary is that Malraux’ ideas 
on tragedy offer the best possible keys to the explanation of his own 
work. More than fifteen years were to pass before Malraux came to de- 
fining destiny, in Les Voix du silence, as “tout ce qui impose a l'homme 
la conscience de sa condition,”® but such a definition is already implicit 
in the picture he gives of Faulkner’s characters, inexorably crushed by 
factors against which they are, in the final analysis, helpless. 

Faulkner, according to Malraux, is obsessed by this fatal world, just 
as the tragic poet is obsessed by destiny, which is nothing but the en- 
semble of all the annihilating factors that bring about such a world. 
The pivotal point of all Malraux’s art theory is found in his interpre- 
tation of the tragic poet’s reaction to the spectacle of man crushed by 
destiny. The essence of Greek tragedy as an art lies not in the defeat 
of man, but rather in the fact that the tragic poet has grasped this strug- 
gle in which man is pitted against overwhelming odds, and through his 
(the poet’s) creative power, has converted it into that human victory 
that is the work of art. The world, including destiny, that is given to 
man is only the raw material. The important thing is the transforma- 
tion it is given by the artist. The means of expression may be the writ- 
ten word, paint, the sculptor’s marble, or any of the elements in which 
artists work, but the end result is always the same: a world, or segment 
of one, remade on human terms. As Malraux puts it in this preface: 
Le poéte tragique exprime ce qui le fascine, non pour s’en délivrer (l'objet 
de la fascination reparaitra dans l’ceuvre suivante) mais pour en changer la 
nature; car, l’exprimant avec d'autres éléments, il le fait entrer dans l’univers 
relatif des choses congues et dominées. Il ne se défend pas contre l’angoisse 
en l’exprimant, mais en exprimant autre chose avec elle. La fascination la 
plus profonde, celle de l’artiste, tire sa force de ce qu'elle est 4 la fois lhorreur, 
et la possibilité de la congevoir.® 
The Greek tragic poet may have dealt most directly and consciously 
with destiny, but any great artist works toward the same victory. Mal- 
raux placed this as the cornerstone of his art theory. Everything else 
has been built upon it. 

Clearly, though, not every artist has the grim view of man and his 
destiny that characterizes the works of Greek tragedy, of William Faulk- 
ner, or of Malraux himself. Awareness of this led Malraux logically to 

7. La Métamorphose des dieux (Paris: Gallimard, 1958), p. 62. 


8. Les Voix du silence (Paris: Gallimard, 1952), p. 628. 
9. Preface to Sanctuaire by William Faulkner (Paris: Gallimard, 1933), p. iv. 
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the subject of his second speech, “L’Attitude de I’artiste.”1° The talk was 
delivered to a congress of Soviet writers, most of whose participants, one 
might well suspect, wov.ld be inclined to view only their official inter- 
pretation of human destiny as valid. This situation provided Malraux 
with an opportunity to point out that Greek and Christian cultures, 
among others, had led to the creation of great art. He also attacked the 
fallacy of believing that any real art is the direct product of a doctrine, 
be it Greek, Christian, or Marxist. The doctrine, he insisted, forms the 
men and their society, and the art derives from them. In this Malraux 
is being completely true to form for he is always skeptical of ideas con- 
cerning man that are unrelated to direct human experience. Among 
those formed is the artist, not as artist per se but as a man. While the 
doctrine upon which his society is based by no means accounts for the 
whole formation of the artist as a man, it does play a predominant role 
in molding his vision of man and the universe, and it is this vision 
more than anything else that determines the peculiar quality of his art. 
It is even, Malraux declared, the greatest single restriction on his liberty. 
He stated, using a formula he was later to employ in Les Voix du si- 
lence, that “La liberté qui compte pour I’artiste n’est pas la liberté de 
faire n’importe quoi: c’est la liberté de faire ce qu’il veut faire.”1! At 
first glance this seems an unimportant and oversubtle distinction, but 
it is Malraux’s way of saying that the artist draws on his civilization, 
whether he wishes to or not. This point was made more clearly in the 
preface he wrote for his novel Le Temps du mépris in 1935, in which 
he observed that “L’individu s’oppose a la collectivité, mais il s’en nour- 
rit. Et l’important est bien moins de savoir 4 quoi il s’oppose que ce 
dont il nourrit. . . . Toute vie psychologique est un échange, et le pro- 
bléme fondamental de la personne concréte, c'est de savoir de quoi elle 
entend se nourrir.”!? It is this nourishment, more than any other fac- 
tor, that determines what the artist “wants to do.”’ All Malraux’s state- 
ment really means is that no one is truly universal and no one creates 
in vacuo. 

What we have, therefore, is the impact of a world vision on the sen- 
sitivity of the individual artist. The role of the artist’s sensitivity, the 
seat of his greatest freedom, is crucial here because the foregoing state- 
ments are by no means intended to imply that the artist necessarily 
accepts the world vision predominant in his society. He can, and often 
does, reject it in whole or in part.13 What he cannot do is to exist to- 


10. Commune, No. 15, novembre 1934, pp. 166-74. 

11. Ibid., p. 167. 

12. Le Temps du mépris (Geneve: Skira, 1945), p. 12. 

13. In this combination of freedom and determinism, one is reminded of J.-P. Sar- 
tre’s theory, stated several years later, that men exist in a situation, but are free to 
choose their attitude toward it. 
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tally unrelated to it. By way of contrasting examples, Malraux suggested 
the Soviet artist as being essentially in accord with his civilization, and 
the western European writer as one in conflict with the bourgeois so- 
ciety around him. In both cases we have the conjugation of the same 
factors: a world vision and the sensitivity of the artist. When the union 
is complete in the individual artist, the essence of his complete works 
is present, according to Malraux, in everything he creates.‘ Malraux 
summarized the matter by declaring that the artist works “a créer son 
propre mythe.”!® He then turns to consider how this myth is trans- 
mitted and how the art work lives. 

At this point he is taking the first step toward the formation of his 
theory of metamorphosis, an explanation of the way the art work not 
only lives on through time, but is enriched by new civilizations that 
respond to it. He begins by rejecting the idea of “quelque mystérieuse 
beauté platonicienne”!® that various artists have succeeded in attaining 
and that is recognized by others at any period in history. For this Mal- 
raux said he would substitute “un rapport qui s’établit entre des sen- 
sibilités’!7 between the artist and the individuals who react favorably 
to his work. The viewer, reader, or listener would respond to an art 
work because he felt in it a sensitivity similar to his own, but “exprimée 
sur un plan supérieur, et par 1a justifiée.’"1® This would apply not only 
to contemporaries of the artist but to any others who might come in 
contact with it, throughout the course of time. Allowing for the pres- 
ence of common elements of human sensitivity in men of different 
epochs, this could account for continued interest in a work of art long 
after the period of its original creation. 

Obviously though, this is a much narrower concept than that of the 
myth created by the artist, a myth that is the product of his sensitivity 
in contact with a civilization. One entire pole is missing. That Malraux 
himself was dissatisfied with this explanation is indicated by his remark 
that “il faudrait évidemment nuancer cette pensée.”!® This he proceeded 
to do in his next speech, “L’CEuvre d’art.”?° One of the most significant 
items contained in this discourse is Malraux’s first recognition that 
throughout most of human history few artists had the idea they were 
creating works of art as such. In a sentence that will be changed but 
little in order to become the opening lines of Les Voix du silence, he 

14. With reference to this concept Malraux has often employed the idea, which 
he attributes to Goethe, that as soon as a modern writer becomes fully involved his 
complete works are present in everything he writes. 

15. “L’Attitude de l'artiste,” p. 169. 16. Ibid. 


17. Ibid. 18. Ibid. 19. Ibid. 
20. Commune, No. 23, juillet 1935, pp. 1264-66. 
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stated that “Lorsqu’un artiste du moyen 4ge sculptait un crucifix, 
lorsqu’un sculpteur égyptien sculptait les figures des doubles funéraires, 
ils créaient des objets que nous pouvons appeler des fétiches ou des fi- 
gures sacrées, ils ne pensaient pas a des objets d’art. Ils n’eussent pas 
méme concu que cela pit exister.”*! Here Malraux reintroduces the 
other pole in the creation of the artist’s myth, the world vision in which 
he lives. Here too is the origin of Malraux’s belief that all great art is 
at the service of a sacré, whether it be Christian, Egyptian, Buddhist, 
or as he sees it in our agnostic civilization, art itself.*? In all cases art 
rises from a need to grasp and transmit some reality that transcends 
the artist himself, a reality that lies hidden beyond the appearances of 
this world. For the religious artist this reality may be that of his faith; 
for the non-religious artist, the reality of his own artistic vision, itself 
a result of his sensitivity in contact with the universe around him. 

This need, which Malraux calls the very life blood of artistic crea- 
tivity, brings with it problems where the continued life of the art work 
is concerned, for it is the product of elements that change with the 
passage of time. Even granting that the essential of artistic sensitivity 
remains more or less constant, the world vision of an Egyptian sculptor 
of the third millenium is infinitely different from that of a Christian 
sculptor, for example. The need gives rise to art works that are, at least 
in part, symbols of something that is itself transitory. The paradox is 
intensified here because this “something” is most often a religion, whose 
believers see in it a witness of eternal truth. The fact remains that hu- 
man history has seen most of them pass from the scene. The spiritual 
world of the Egyptian sculptor has vanished. The disappearance of 
such a vital element leaves an obvious gap between him and the per- 
son who observes his work in later centuries. As he so often does, Mal- 
raux illustrates his point from personal experience. He tells of passing 
before some Egyptian statuary in the Cairo museum?’ and finding a 
man there measuring the figures. Both he and the other person were 
obviously responding to a work of art created thousands of years before 
their time. Unquestionably the figures meant something to the two 
twentieth-century men, but just as certainly they did not mean the same 
thing to them as to the original viewers. The whole frame of reference 
was too different. The (Euvres gothico-bouddhiques du Pamir recounts 
a similar experience in more detail. Here Malraux is troubled by a mix- 

21. Ibid., p. 1264. 

22. This replacement of religion by art is perhaps nowhere better illustrated than 
by Malraux himself who says that he feels about art the way most people do about 
religion. 

23. Contact with Egyptian art seems to be particularly catalytic for the formation 
of Malraux’s art theories. Early in La Métamorphose des dieux he tells of receiving 
an important revelation while watching the movement of the stars over the Pyramids 
and the Sphinx. 
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ture of familiarity and strangeness in his reaction to the statuary. As 
an explanation he offers: “Mais I’hésitation, cette fois, n’est pas due a 
une recherche de magie; elle vient toute enti¢re de la disparition du 
mythe historique sur lequel s’appuient la connaissance et le goat que 
nous avons des ceuvres d’art. Notre esprit est arrété ici (et séduit) parce 
qu'il cherche des références, a sans cesse l’impression d’en approcher, 
et ne les trouve pas.”** When Malraux described to his 1935 audience 
the process that led to his confused reaction, he had expanded his ideas 
on the life of the art work to the point where his theory of metamor- 
phosis was virtually complete. Noting that throughout many of the 
intervening centuries the Egyptian statues in question had no real ex- 
istence for the world around them, he put together his idea of the se- 
quence in which a work of art is born, in a sense dies, and is reborn: 


Toute ceuvre d’art se crée pour satisfaire un besoin, mais un besoin assez pas- 
sionné pour lui donner naissance. Puis le besoin se retire de l’ceuvre comme le 
sang d’un corps, et l’ceuvre commence sa mystérieuse transfiguration. Elle entre 
au domaine des ombres. Seul, notre besoin 4 nous, notre passion 4 nous l’en 
feront sortir. Jusque-la elle restera comme une grande statue aux yeux blancs 
devant qui défile un long cortége d’aveugles. Et la méme nécessité qui dirigera 
vers la statue l’un des aveugles leur fait 4 tous deux ouvrir les yeux en méme 
temps. I] suffit de reculer cent ans pour que tant d’ceuvres parmi celles qui nous 
sont les plus nécessaires sont les plus ignorées. . . . Une ceuvre d’art c'est un 
objet, mais c’est aussi un rencontre avec le temps. . . . Les ceuvres qui passaient 
de l'amour au grenier peuvent passer de l’amour au musée, mais ¢a ne vau- 
drait pas mieux. Toute ceuvre est morte quand l'amour s’en retire.?5 


One notes immediately that there is a parallel here in the fact that 
both the birth and the renaissance take place in response to a need. And 
with respect to the rebirth we can no longer be dealing exclusively with 
the artist’s personal need. The artist can and does, according to Mal- 
raux, find things that he needs in past works, but his own need arises 
in part from a world vision that cannot coincide with that of the orig- 
inal creator. Then, too, art works of the past have come alive not only 
for artists, but for entire civilizations, as was the case with the renewal 
of interest in Greek art at the time of the Renaissance. The reason for 
such phenomena is a problem with which Malraux had been wrestling 
at least as far back as the time of composition of his novel La Voie royale 
five years earlier. When the hero of the novel, Claude Vannec, is talk- 
ing to Raméges, the director of the Institut Francais at Saigon, he ad- 
vances the first form of the remarks we have just cited: 

J’en viens donc a dire que la valeur essentielle accordée a |’artiste nous masque 


l'un des poles de la vie de l’ceuvre d'art: l'état de la civilisation qui la con- 
sidére. On dirait qu’en art le temps n’existe pas. Ce qui m’intéresse, compre- 


24. Guvres gothico-bouddhiques du Pamir, pp. 3-4. 
25. “L’CEuvre d'art,” p. 1265. 
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nez-vous, c'est la décomposition, la transformation de ces ceuvres, leur vie la 
plus profonde, qui est faite de la mort des hommes. Toute ceuvre d'art, en 
somme, tend a devenir mythe. . . . Les musées sont pour moi des lieux ot les 
ceuvres du passé, devenues mythes, dorment—vivent d'une vie historique—en 
attendant que les artistes les rappellent 4 une existence réelle. . . . En pro- 
fondeur toute civilisation est impénétrable pour une autre. Mais les objets 
restent, et nous sommes aveugles devant eux jusqu’éa ce que nos mythes s’ac- 
cordent a eux.?6 

Despite the striking similarity of the two passages, there is at least 
one point on which the later version marks a considerable advance. 
Vannec’s position requires an “agreement of myths” for the rebirth of 
past art. The defect of this requirement is immediately obvious, for it 
is extremely doubtful that such an agreement could, in any complete 
sense, take place. It is certainly far less likely that the “agreement of 
sensitivities,’ spoken of earlier. The Spenglerian statement that “in 
depth every civilization is impenetrable to every other” would make any 
such agreement unlikely except as a result of the most random chance. 
The problem is that even at this early date Malraux feels something 
significant passes from one civilization to another, but he is not sure 
what or how. Terms like “agreement of myths” and “agreement of sen- 
sitivities” are attempts to define the transmitted elements. He is already 
beginning to visualize art as the refutation of Spengler’s theory of the 
isolation of cultures, but his ideas have not yet fully crystallized. Even 
when Malraux’s thought on the subject is formed it is necessarily vague 
rather than specific, for although he never doubts that communication 
between separate cultures does exist, he realizes that it rests on elements 
that are not easily definable, if they are definable at all. As he told a 
UNESCO audience in 1946, “le vrai probléme n’est pas celui de la trans- 
mission des cultures dans leur spécifité, mais de savoir comment la qua- 
lité d’humanisme que portait chaque culture est arrivée jusqu’a nous 
et ce qu’elle est devenue pour nous.’’27 

However, the ideas expressed in L’(Euvre d’art represent progress over 
those of La Voie royale because, although both the birth and rebirth of 
art are described in the former as being the result of needs, there is no 
indication that these needs must coincide as Vannec requires the myths 
to do. The current growth of interest in Egyptian art, for example, is the 
result of a need, but by no means the same one that produced this art 
in the first place. And it is not likely that our myths “agree” with those 
of ancient Egypt. Common elements there may well be, duplication, 
no. Within this speech Malraux gives no indication of what the com- 
mon elements, necessary if there is to be a response to past art, are. 

26. La Voie royale (Geneve: Skira, 1945), p. 44. 


27. “L’Homme et la culture artistique,” in Les Conférences de (UNESCO (Paris: 
Fontaine, 1946), p. 77. 
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However, he approaches a major aspect of the problem in his remark 
about the sacred character of the crucifix and the Egyptian funerary fig- 
ure. As he will later recognize, all civilizations have some concept of 
human destiny. And even if these concepts have nothing specific in com- 
mon, they are all representative of a need to relate man to the universe. 
In addition all civilizations have shared the human creativity that makes 
art works possible. Full awareness of this was, however, not to come 
until Malraux wrote his most recent novel Les Noyers de lAltenburg, 
a book that is in every sense a work of transition to the art works that 
were to follow it. 

Lack of certainty about the factors common to different civilizations 

did not prevent Malraux from moving toward his theory of how the 
reborn art is renewed and enriched. This is accomplished through meta- 
morphosis, a term that he used for the first time in 1935. Still on the 
theme of need, he begins to describe the process by which blood flows 
back into the work of art. This ebb and flow suggest to him a move- 
ment, the sense of which he now begins to analyze: 
Et pourtant, il y a un sens a ce grand mouvement. Art, pensées, poémes, tous 
les vieux réves humains, si nous avons besoin d’eux pour vivre, ils ont besoin 
de nous pour revivre. Besoin de notre passion, besoin de nos désirs,—besoin 
de notre volonté. Ils ne sont pas 14 comme les meubles d’un inventaire aprés 
décés, mais comme ces ombres qui attendent avidement les vivants dans les 
enfers antiques. Que nous le veuillons ou non, nous les créons en méme temps 
que nous nous créons nous-mémes. Par le mouvement méme qui le fait créer, 
Ronsard ressuscite la Gréce; Racine, Rome; Hugo, Rabelais; Corot, Vermeer 
et il n’est pas une seule grande création individuelle qui ne soit engluée de 
siécles, qui ne tire avec elle des grandeurs endormies. L’héritage ne se transmet 
pas, il se conquiert.28 

Passivity rarely produces anything of value according to Malraux’s 
philosophy, and this passage makes it evident that art is no exception. 
The works of the past may strike a familiar chord in later generations, 
but it requires will and effort to render them in new terms. The ex- 
ample of Ronsard and Greece provides us with an opportunity to con- 
sider a specific case of the phenomenon Malraux has in mind. Although 
Ronsard’s Franciade in a sense resuscitates Homer’s Iliad it by no means 
coincides with it. The very titles of the works are indicative of both 
the common ground and the differences. What really inspired Ronsard 
in the Jliad was Homer's epic vision of a people in struggle, indicated 
by the -ad or epic ending of both titles. In this their need was common, 
and it was this factor that, to use Malraux’s terminology, caused Ronsard 
to open his eyes to the work of his great predecessor. But the poems are 
different, in part, precisely because France is not Ilium. What Homer 
wanted to do with one segment of humanity at one period in time, Ron- 


28. “L’CEuvre d'art,” p. 1265. 
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sard wanted to do with an entirely different segment, operating in a 
completely different frame of reference. On a common vision a new face 
was imposed and Ilium became France. In both Ronsard’s original re- 
sponse to Homer, and even more so in his metamorphosis of the Jliad 
into the Franciade, his creative will was at work in response to a need, 
the need to render artistically his vision of his own people.*® The re- 
sult being that the artistic heritage, as represented by Homer, is both 
revivified and enlarged. 

Malraux then brought the implications of metamorphosis to bear on 
his listeners. Noting that the lecture hall, filled with contemporary writ- 
ers, was hung with portraits of past literary greats, he states, using a 
formula later to become vital in his Les Voix du silence, that it was the 
duty of those present to impose “une fois de plus a la figure du passé 
sa nouvelle métamorphose.”3° Then, more than ten years before he 
enunciated it in the books on art, he cited the attribute which, in an 
art work, makes metamorphosis possible: “Car toute ceuvre devient sym- 
bole et signe, mais pas toujours de la méme chose. Une ceuvre d'art, 
c'est une possibilité de réincarnation.’”’*! With this idea that the same 
work of art can mean different things to different civilizations, Malraux 
had moved away from the obvious limitations imposed by “agreements 
of myths” and “agreements of sensitivities.” He entered a broader area 
where, admitting both likenesses and differences, it is possible to take 
the utmost advantage of our cultural heritage, provided that the will 
to do so is present. For like the original creation of an art work, its 
metamorphosis is not the result of a submission, or even of passivity, 
but of a conquest. 

Still linking his talks in the same logical progression of ideas that 
characterizes this whole series, he titled his next speech “Sur I’héritage 
culturel.”’%? A full year had elapsed since the preceding congress, a year 
in which his thought had been both clarified and expanded. He began 
by telling of an ex-prisoner who had told him that only Don Quixote, 
Robinson Crusoe, and The Idiot stood up under reading in prison. Re- 
flecting on this choice, Malraux decided that the element common to 
all three works was that each of the authors had been confined, and 
had succeeded in transforming the essential significance of his experi- 
ence into a work of art. What we have here is really nothing but a 
further treatment of what he had said four years earlier in his preface 

29. Actually a double metamorphosis is involved here. Ronsard states that he mod- 
eled the Franciade on both the Iliad and the Aeneid. Malraux’s selection of Greece 


rather than Rome, and the fact that Virgil modeled himself on Homer led me to 
choose the latter. 


30. “L'CEuvre d'art,” p. 1266. 
31. Ibid. 
32. Commune, No. 37, septembre 1936, pp. 1-9. 
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to Faulkner’s Sanctuary. We are still concerned with the conversion of 
some aspect of destiny’s action into an art work. He was now ready, 
however, to give a far wider application to a concept that he had orig- 
inally applied to tragedy because it represented for him the problem in 
its purest form. Referring to the aforementioned accomplishment of Cer- 
vantes, Dostoievsky, and Defoe, he showed why he thought this was true: 


La tragédie posait 14, avec une extréme brutalité, le probléme que chacun de 
nous se pose confusément. L’art vit de sa fonction qui est de permettre aux 
hommes d’échapper 4 leur condition d’hommes, non par une évasion, mais 
par une possession. Tout art est un moyen de possession du destin. Et I’héritage 
culturel n’est pas l'ensemble des ceuvres que les hommes doivent respecter, mais 
de celles qui peuvent les aider a vivre.33 


This passage reveals why art has been a continuous and growing pas- 
sion with André Malraux. He is at the antipodes from the Philistine 
who regards it as nothing more than window dressing. These works re- 
flect his deep conviction that art is one of the very highest form of hu- 
man activity, and precisely because in “helping us to live” it answers 
a deep and universal human need. The religious tone with which he 
writes about art, and his idea that art itself has become a sacré are 
easily understandable in the light of such a belief. Art’s function par- 
allels that of religion. 

Malraux never leaves any important theme undeveloped. Les No- 

yers de Altenburg finds Vincent Berger advancing a theory that is un- 
mistakeably the result of an evolution from the ideas of the Faulkner 
preface, by way of the quotation we have just seen. Berger’s words, 
which will be transferred almost verbatim to Les Voix du silence a 
decade later, show the nature of the problem posed by tragedy, and 
they do so in a way that clearly indicates their direct descent from the 
1933 writings. 
Notre art me parait une rectification du monde, un moyen d’échapper a la 
condition d’homme. La confusion capitale me parait venir de ce qu’on a cru— 
dans l’idée que nous nous faisons de la tragédie grecque c’est éclatant!—que 
représenter une fatalité était la subir. Mais non! c’est presque la posséder. Le 
seul fait de pouvoir la représenter, de la concevoir, la fait échapper au vrai 
destin, 4 l’implacable échelle divine; la réduit 4 l’échelle humaine. Dans ce 
qu'il a d’essentiel, notre art est une humanisation du monde.5* 


Nowhere in all Malraux’s writing is the fused unity between his phi- 
losophy of art and his overall philosophy of life more evident than in 
these lines. All the action of his books, those on revolution as well as 
those on art, is a part of an effort against destiny for the rectification 
of the world. 


33. Ibid., pp. 1, 2. 
34. Les Noyers de l’Altenburg, p. 128. 
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Virtually every important point of Malraux’s art theory can be de- 
rived either directly or indirectly from the above lines, which are noth- 
ing more than a clarification of his remarks to the 1936 congress. Where 
art as a whole is concerned, they imply his basic idea that the artist 
takes the world as given him and transforms it into a work of art. With- 
in the speech itself, Malraux takes his process one step further to show 
that this applies to the relationship, not only between the artist and 
the world, but also between the artist and the artistic tradition from 
which he stems. The importance of a truly great artist lies not so much 
in what he has accepted from a tradition as in the way he has modi- 
fied it. This leads Malraux to the declaration that “La force convain- 
cante d’une ceuvre n’est nullement dans sa totalité, elle est dans la dif- 
férence entre elle et les ceuvres qui l’ont précédée. Le langage décisif de 
l’ceuvre d'art, c'est sa différence significative.”*° The true artist no more 
accepts his heritage as he receives it than he accepts the world as destiny 
has given it. From this it is but a step to his later definition of the ar- 
tist as “celui qui crée des formes,’’** and his relegation to the rank of 
artisan those who copy, no matter how expertly they may do so. 

This speech also finds Malraux exploring further the differences and 
similarities between the artist who is consciously making an art work 
as such, and the one who is making a sacred object. He is led to con- 
clude that the word art covers two activities, which, if they are not 
distinct in the fundamental act of creativity, are so in aim: 


Sous le mot art, nous envisageons deux activités assez différentes; l'une, que 
jappellerai rhétorique—celle de l’artiste hellénistique, renaissant ou moderne 
—ot l’ceuvre compte moins que I’artiste, compte pour ce que Il’artiste ajoute a 
ce qu’il figure. L’autre—celle du moyen 4ge, de l’Egypte et de Babylone—ot 
l’artiste compte moins que ce qu'il figure. Dans la premiére, l’importance est 
dans la présence de I’artiste; dans la seconde, dans la chose représentée. Ce 
qui tient d’ordinaire 4 la valeur capitale donnée a cette chose représentée: 
comment se sentir artiste, au sens moderne du mot, si l’on croit que le Christ 
est mort pour soi? La douleur de Niobe ne concerne qu'elle, et l’artiste s’y 
introduit sans peine; la douleur de la Vierge concerne tous les hommes. Quand 
le sculpteur antique doit paraitre, le sculpteur chrétien doit disparaitre. Pour 
disparaitre, il n’en est pas moins grand.37 

Present in these works is the note of sensitive appreciation of religious 
art that will later bring the Catholic critic André Rousseaux to note 
that Malraux the agnostic has produced some of the most beautiful pages 
ever written on Christian art. It is clear, too, that we are dealing here 
with differences in degree and not in kind, and less with the fundamen- 
tal nature of the creative act than with what the artist is consciously 


35. “Sur l’héritage culturel,” p. 2. 
36. Les Voix du silence, p. 308. 
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37. “Sur I’héritage culturel,” p. 3. 
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doing. The following demonstrates that Malraux is making no value 
judgment between the two types of artistic activity, and that he believes 
the creative act to be the same in both cases: “Et nous placons aussi 
haut que I’autre l’artiste qui ne se concevait pas comme tel. Peu im- 
porte comment I’artiste se congoit. Ce qui importe seulement—et depuis 
quelques millénaires—c’est qu'il ne s’accorde pas au monde de formes 
qui lui est imposé, qu’il exige de le modifier, qu’il veuille conquérir sur 
lui sa vérité.’’*5 This is the essence of the creative act as Malraux sees 
it, and he added that in his opinion it has always been the same. It is 
a noteworthy demonstration of the constancy of Malraux’s thought that 
this in no way deviates from the way he explained the creation of Greek 
tragedy. As used here it serves to show that both the religious and the 
non-religious artists transform the world, but to different ends. 

When Malraux gets around to drawing the conclusions implied by 
what he has said here, he will take his ultimate step toward his theory 
of the role of art in our time, and it will become a sacré for those who 
believe in it. He has not yet at this time written of what he calls our 
agnostic civilization which brought this about. It is, however, implicit 
in everything he has said about our time, and this stage of his evolu- 
tion was virtually inevitable. 

Emphasis on the role of the transformation, by the artist, of both the 
world and his own artistic tradition rule out, according to Malraux, any 
possibility of logically trying to predict the future course of art (and 
even, he will add later, of making a history of art based on a linear pro- 
gression). Since the changes come from the vision of the individual ar- 
tist, they are of such a nature as to be unforseeable in the future, and 
explicable only with difficulty in the past. In Malraux’s words: “l'art 
obéit a sa logique particuliére, d’autant plus imprévisible que la deé- 
couvrir est trés précisément la fonction du génie.’’®® As illustration, he 
says that the sky-scraper began with Cézanne, but that no logic could 
have foreseen Cézanne’s style. Here we are back in the area of the ar- 
tist’s greatest freedom, his individual sensitivity or genius, observed 
earlier, and the course of art is unpredictable precisely because its 
changes rest on an element of freedom. But Malraux does not depart 
from his previous position that this freedom is limited. Moreover, the 
factor of limitation does permit us some insight into the why of a 
particular artist’s work. Even if we can neither predict nor fully ex- 
plain his individual style we can at least see how some outside factors 
have contributed to its formation. Malraux turns to the cases of Watteau 
and Chopin for demonstration of his thesis: “L’ordre de tout héritage 
repose sur la volonté de transformer le présent; mais encore cette vo- 


38. Ibid. 39. Ibid., p. 5. 
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lonté est-elle limitée par une certaine fatalité. La phtisie de Watteau le 
contraignait 4 abandonner Rubens pour le réve de ses Fétes galantes, 
mais la phtisie de Chopin le contraignait 4 sa musique déchirée. Joie 
ou malheur, c’est bien le destin de l’artiste qui le fait créer; mais c'est 
le destin du monde qui choisit le langage de ces cris.”*° This is the same 
double idea of a combination of similarity and difference, along with 
the interaction between the artist and civilization that runs like a thread 
through all Malraux’s art theory. Both Watteau and Chopin suffered 
from consumption, and both were artists, but the unified and stylized 
seventeenth-century court life around Watteau is reflected and trans- 
formed in his polished paintings of nobles amusing themselves. Chopin’s 
reaction to his dismembered homeland is echoed in works like the Etude 
révolutionnaire. Still using Malraux’s own terminology, we might say 
that Watteau was essentially in accord with his world, Chopin in con- 
flict with his, but that both were wedded to them. As Les Voix du si- 
lence will have it, “nulle grandeur n’est séparable de ce qui la main- 
tient.”’*1 Malraux still admits no creation in vacuo. 

By the time Malraux concludes this 1936 speech, every seminal idea 
that will later develop into Les Voix du silence is present. So solidly has 
he grasped the relationship of the concept of transformation or meta- 
morphosis as the key to all phases of artistic creation, so certain is he 
of its vital role in the augmentation of our cultural heritage, that he 
ends the speech by declaring that “toute haute pensée, toute ceuvre d'art 
est une possibilité infinie de réincarnations. Et le monde séculaire ne 
peut prendre son sens que dans la volonté présente des hommes.”’*? 

Step by step Malraux has moved toward the complete delineation of 
the main lines of his art theory, but in so doing he has never aban- 
doned the vital point, laid down as early as 1933, that art is essentially 
a conquest by means of a creative transformation of destiny. Much has 
been made of the frequency with which the word death occurs in Mal- 
raux’s works, but the appearance of destiny is almost equally constant, 
and when Malraux writes on art it moves to the primary and central 
position. Vincent Berger, speaking of the creation of fiction in Les No- 
yers de l’Altenburg, states that the elements that go into its make-up 
cannot become art until they enter “en lutte avec la conscience que 
nous avons de notre destin.”*% I feel that it would not be excessive to 
say that for Malraux, everything great that man has done is the result 
of contact between human consciousness and destiny. He is fully aware 
that there is an entire scale of relationships between man and his dif- 
ferent ideas of his destiny, an awareness perhaps best indicated when 

40. Ibid., p. 2. 

41. Les Voix du silence, p. 639. 


42. “Sur l’héritage culturel,” p. 9. 
43. Les Noyers de l’Altenburg, p. 127. 
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he writes in Les Voix du silence, after passing many of the world’s great- 
est art works in review, “Sous leur cortége uni a celui des dieux devenu 
fraternel; se dévoile enfin ce que ceux-ci ont tantét incarné, tantét com- 
battu et tantét servi: le destin.”44 Whatever the relationship of a civili- 
zation to destiny may be, the ultimate purpose of its art, he had stated 
in 1936, is the same: “Tout le destin de ce que les hommes ont mis sous 
le mot de culture, tient en une seule idée: transformer le destin en cons- 
cience.’’#5 

Malraux has one of the characters in L’Espoir (1937) say that the best 
thing a man can do with his life is to “transformer en conscience une 
expérience aussi large que possible.’”4° This has been the pattern of his 
own life. The exact parallel between these two formulae makes evident 
once again the unity of life and art in Malraux’s thought. And art, which 
has its origin in the human consciousness, has as its ultimate purpose, 
Malraux told this same 1936 audience, the service of that same con- 
sciousness. The writers gathered there heard him declare: “Je me réjouis 
que notre fonction soit parfois de donner conscience aux étres de la 
grandeur ou de la dignité qu’ils ignorent en eux; je me réjouis que, 
par notre art ou par des transpositions futures de notre art, nous puis- 
sions donner cette conscience 4 un nombre de plus en plus grand 
d’hommes.”’47 

44. Les Voix du silence, p. 627. 

45. “Sur l’héritage culturel,” p. 9. 


46. L’Espoir (Paris: Gallimard, 1937), p. 284. 
47. “Sur V’héritage culturel,” p. 4. 
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Life of Petrarch. By Ernest Hatch Wilkins. Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1961. Pp. 276. When, in 1373, Boccaccio warned his master and 
friend that he should cease working on account of his age, Petrarch, then in 
his seventieth year, replied that “Constant toil and application are the food 
of my spirit. When I begin to seek rest and to work but slowly I shall soon 
cease to live.” In this respect a worthy disciple of his favorite author, E. H. 
Wilkins has, in the decade that followed his seventieth birthday, given to the 
public the most deserving results of his love’s labor: from The Making of the 
“Canzoniere” and Other Petrarchan Studies (Rome, 1951) to The Prose Let- 
ters of Petrarch: A Manual (New York, 1951), Studies in the Life and Works 
of Petrarch (Cambridge, Mass., 1955), Petrurch’s Eight Years in Milan, 1353- 
1361 (Cambridge, Mass., 1958), Petrarch at Vaucluse. Letters in Verse and Prose 
Translated by E. H. Wilkins (Chicago, 1958), Petrarch’s Later Years (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1959), Petrarch’s Correspondence (Padua, 1960) and now this 
Life of Petrarch to crown such an admirable crop.} 

All students of Petrarch are acquainted with Professor Wilkins’ method: an 
analytical, factual study of all the details which pertain to the chronological 
and interpretive reconstruction of the great Aretine’s life and work. Such pains- 
taking attention to what might sometimes seem to be erudite minutiae would 
tend to look pedantic and perhaps critically irrelevant or even unsound if it 
were applied, as it all too often has been, to most other authors; but this is 
certainly not the case when Francis Petrarch is concerned. For the uniqueness 
of this extraordinary figure as a man and as an author resides in the very fact 
that, without unhealthy egocentrism but with the most “modern” individual- 
ism, he succeeded, as no one ever had before, in placing his own personality 
at the center of a society, of his numerous intellectual friends, and of his own 
varied production. 

But Professor Wilkins seems to have designed the format of the present biog- 
raphy for the benefit of the non-specialized reader also, and to this end he has 
avoided all scholarly references and features, such as footnotes, bibliography, 
discussions of exegetical controversies, and even most of the original titles or 
quotations. The result is that, for certain particular aspects, the work risks 
striking the scholar as too light and somewhat cursory, without thereby winning 
the favor of those who cannot reconcile themselves with the academic hunters 
of antiquarian curiosities. 

Of course, it is hard to steer an irreproachable course in the choice of sig- 
nificant facts, and many will feel puzzled when asked to pay attention to Pe- 
trarch’s encounter with a stray dog (p. 106), while many another less trifling event 
has necessarily gone unmentioned. On the other hand, it will occur that an 
important letter by Boccaccio is partly translated without precise reference to 


1. Concerning these titles, from the fourth to the seventh, see R.Ph., XIII (1960), 
279-82; XIII (1960), 469-71; XV (1962), 368-71. 
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make its identification possible (p. 101). And footnotes would have been par- 
ticularly valuable to explain such cases as a change of mind by the author: on 
p- 49, for instance, the canzone Italia mia is attributed to 1344-45, while in 
Petrarch’s Eight Years in Milan it was attributed to 1357 (p. 140, n. 2). Be- 
sides, more light could have been thrown on the remarkable circle of friends 
among which Petrarch moved, by not sparing a few significant bits of infor- 
mation: the great antiquarian and epigraphist Giovanni Dondi, for example, 
is often mentioned but simply characterized as “an eminent physician”; so that 
he remains for the reader little more than a name. 

This method of presentation as well as Professor Wilkins’ own chosen style 
of exposition, call for a basic arrangement of bare facts which are usually left 
to speak for themselves. Hence a laudable inclination to refrain from unnec- 
essary comments or judgments, and when these are required by the context, 
to remain content with sober understatements. Yet even this presents its dan- 
gers, as when it is said of the Prince of Humanists, in conclusion, that, though 
he was not “a profound thinker . . . his thinking was notably acute . . . in 
the areas of historical and textual scholarship” (p. 259). An understatement, 
indeed, which may not seem to give all his due to the first great philologist 
of modern times. In this connection, on the other hand, where Professor Wil- 
kins speaks of Petrarch’s ‘amazingly inclusive mind” and “awareness of the 
whole human experience” (p. 259), he fails to note his author’s limitations 
and almost deafness as to the superior merits of Greek literature, especially in 
comparison with Boccaccio: a problem, indeed, of far-reaching consequences 
for the immediate future of humanism. 

But be it as it may, and despite slight blemishes—if blemishes they really 
are—there is little doubt that in this neat little volume the student of Petrarch 
will find the surest guide to the study of his author, and such a one as to re- 
place all others that have so far appeared in this domain. In the form of the 
annalistic chronicle, the earthly existence of the first man of the Renaissance 
has been here recorded and reconstructed year by year and almost month by 
month, through his travels, his friendships, and his untiring literary activities, 
on the basis of that minute, splendid diary, the Epistolarium, which is the 
most valid and historically reliable monument the great Aretine raised to him- 
self. For, indeed, if it is true that the Canzoniere remains for us the incom- 
parable poetic masterpiece of Petrarch, his Correspondence is perhaps the great- 
est work of its kind ever left by any man, and such that it could have equally 
entitled its author to salute it with the Horatian Exegi monumentum aere 
perennius! And of all the devoted followers who helped posterity to make 
good use of this extraordinary document, Professor Wilkins is second to none. 
It has been, for him, a work of strenuous attention and enviable power of or- 
ganization, assisted as it was by an all but infallible memory and, above all, 
an unfailing love for the human personality of the great Aretine. For all this, 
and especially in view of this last consideration, we must all be grateful to him. 
(ALDO ScaGLIONE, University of California, Berkeley) 


La Célestine selon Fernando de Rojas. Par Marcel Bataillon. Paris: Didier, 
1961. Pp. 268. Fernando de Rojas, as we know, makes it clear that he regards 
the Celestina as a work meant to edify, that it is a warning against the folly 
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of love and against the flattering and deceitful ways of servants and go-be- 
tweens. Rojas’ contemporaries accepted this view of the Celestina, and for 
three centuries following its composition its readers saw nothing in the view 
to quarrel with. It is the intent of M. Bataillon to return to these declarations 
of Rojas, and once more to read the Celestina as a morality. 

M. Bataillon’s first chapter is a review of a century of Celestina criticism. 
The Romantics and their followers read the Celestina as a tragic love-story, 
rather after the fashion of Romeo and Juliet. Then the discovery, made about 
the turn of the century, that Rojas was of Jewish origin started the tendency 
to look for a secret philosophy in the Celestina—skeptical, pessimistic, a-Chris- 
tian, perhaps frankly Jewish. This search for Rojas, the philosopher, inevitably 
led readers to focus their attention on the last few acts of the play, particularly 
on Pleberio’s soliloquy, in which, to their mind, the author reveals himself 
most fully. 

For M. Bataillon, questions of interpretation boil down to the question of 
Rojas’ veracity. Nowadays it is becoming increasingly difficult to defend Rojas’ 
exclusive authorship—Bataillon himself reviews the main arguments to the 
contrary—and thus Rojas’ truthfulness on that matter is being vindicated. Is 
it not, then, reasonable, Bataillon asks, to begin to take seriously Rojas’ state- 
ments about other matters, about the content and meaning of the Celestina? 
If his affirmations about the double authorship cannot be attributed to caution 
or deviousness, but simply to truthfulness, why should we accuse him of malice 
aforethought when he tells us that he regards the Celestina as a morality? 

In the next chapter, “La Célestine primitive,”! Bataillon enters the crux of 
his argument. The true Celestina, he says, is the one Rojas found in germ in 
the anonymous first act. Where he was faithful to this germ he was most suc- 
cessful; as he branched out on his own, he became artificial, melodramatic. The 
bulk of the chapter is, of course, given over to an analysis of this crucial first 
act. The Celestina seen from the perspective of the first act is quite a different 
Celestina from the one modern critics usually give us. We see in the anony- 
mous work almost nothing of the love-intrigue, almost nothing of Celestina’s 
Satanism. Most important of all, there is little suggestion that the work as a 
whole is supposed to be a tragedy. In this great comic fragment we see two fun- 
damental patterns of the Celestina as a whole: the infatuated Calisto rendered 
helpless in the hands of base and interested folk, and Celestina bending all 
to her evil will by sheer astuteness. Behind these patterns we may, of course, 
discover the evils the moralizing authors warn against: disorderly love, and 
the flattery and deceits of servants and go-betweens. These patterns are what 
Rojas at his best put into his own work, and what the many authors of se- 
quels and imitations of the Celestina saw in their model. As regards Rojas 
himself, it is striking that his own addition to the work, the Tratado de Cen- 
turio, is comic, in the mode of the first act, not tragic in the mode of his own 
ending. 

The chapter “Calisto, l’insensé” is an attack on all who would idealize the 
hero of the play. Bataillon is at pains to show that both Rojas and his pre- 
decessors meant him to be ridiculous and the characters modeled on him which 


1. “La Célestine primitive’ appeared separately as an article in Studia Philologica 
et Litteraria in honorem L. Spitzer (Bern, 1959), pp. 39-55. 
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appear in literature of the Celestina tradition display, often in exaggerated 
form, some of Calisto’s ridiculous traits, his absurd rhetoric, his extravagant 
blasphemies. Calisto is, for Bataillon, a young man obsessed by a purely sen- 
sual love, and all attempts on his part to idealize this love and its object are 
the flimsiest sort of pretense, and are quickly forgotten by him. His infatua- 
tion brings upon him all sorts of humiliations, the chief of which, to Batail- 
lon’s mind, is his complete loss of honor, at the moment when his servants 
are publicly brought to justice. In the chapter on “Serviteurs rufians et pros- 
tituées,” Bataillon answers critics who see in this all-important lower world 
in the Celestina something secondary, or a sort of purely realistic “cuadro de 
costumbres.” Much of this chapter is given over to an account of the historical 
realities of the world of prostitution of the early sixteenth century and its 
close connection with the huge servant class of the time. 

The following two chapters in part attack certain critics who see in all sorts 
of details of the Celestina evidence of Rojas’ Jewish background, or of his anti- 
Christian feeling. Thus Bataillon denies flatly that Melibea’s family is supposed 
to be a typical family of wealthy conversos. It is further pointless, he says, to 
look for any clear traces of Pleberio’s Judaism in the final soliloquy. 

Details of M. Bataillon’s conception of the Celestina, astonishing re-ap- 
praisals, really, will delight students who wish to acquire a more “historical” 
perspective on the work. Particularly admirable in his book is the way the 
Celestina gets compared to its imitations in such a way as to show what exactly 
the authors of these pieces saw in the original, and what in the original served 
them as a model. This line of argument, one of Bataillon’s mainstays, indeed 
teaches us much about the inner shape of the Celestina. However, much of 
the detail in La Célestine selon Fernando de Rojas is made to support a cen- 
tral thesis which, to the mind of this reviewer, many will find it hard to ac- 
cept. This is the notion that the “essential” Celestina is that conceived by the 
first author, and that Rojas’ work, when it fails to follow the patterns of the 
first act, becomes some sort of minus quantity. The whole Celestina, tragic 
drama conceived by Rojas, is indeed a very different thing from the first act 
taken by itself. But is M. Bataillon really prepared to say that Rojas’ depar- 
tures from the manner and mode of the first act do not form a coherent sys- 
tem in themselves, one that might be central to the shape and meaning of the 
play? Once the original fillip has been given, the system of events is kept moving 
to a great extent through the helplessness of the characters in the presence of 
strong passions, lust, avarice and the rest. It is obvious that Rojas meant by 
all this to show the ravages Fortune takes on the morally weak. Can we, then, 
reasonably call merely arbitrary, or in bad taste, something Rojas planned with 
such deliberation? A second area in which Bataillon’s treatment of the drama 
may arouse doubts is the soliloquy of Pleberio. Once more in harmony with his 
emphasis on the “comic” Celestina, he refuses to see in the speech a tragic 
summing-up of the play. It is as if he felt that any attempt to find disquieting 
doctrine here was to be unhistorical, to postulate something out of accord with 
the culture and mood of Rojas’ time, or unrealistically to accuse Rojas of con- 
scious heresy. In partial answer it could be pointed out that two fifteenth-cen- 
tury Castillian authors aside from Rojas declare unequivocally their belief that 
Providence does not look after particulars in the sublunary world. One of these, 
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Fernando de la Torre, possesses an outlook and a literary culture in which the 
Jewish element is negligible. The other, the author of the Visidn delectable, 
is a thinker under strong Christian influence at least, and may have regarded 
himself as a believing Christian. It is far from impossible that Rojas, without 
conscious rebellion, also subscribed to this view of things and put it into the 
mouth of Pleberio as he raves on about the lack of order here below. It seems 
to me totally incorrect, incidentally, to dismiss the speech on the grounds that 
Pleberio is speaking in passion and is in any case a foolish man. It is funda- 
mental to the structure of the play that some of its most fatuous characters 
are capable of speaking the truth about themselves and about the state of the 
world. The case for the soliloquy must rest entirely on its relation to the mean- 
ing of the play as a whole. To sum up, we might underline the fact that Ba- 
taillon has carried historical investigations of the Celestina problems far for- 
ward; nevertheless, the central thesis of his book will be very difficult for many 
to accept, belittling, as in effect it does, the integrity of Rojas’ vision. (CHARLEs 
F. FRAKER, JR., Wesleyan University) 


The Travels of the Infante Dom Pedro of Portugal. By Francis M. Rogers. 
(Harvard Studies in Romance Languages, Vol. XXVI) Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts: Harvard University Press, 1961. Pp. ix + 424. 

Avec ses quatre dromadaires 

Don Pedro d’Alfaroubeira 

Courut le monde et |’admira. 

Il fit ce que je voudrais faire 

Si j’avais quatre dromadaires. 

The travels, real and imaginary, of the Infante Dom Pedro of Portugal, 
evoked by Guillaume Apollinaire, are the main object of Professor Rogers’ 
book. The “pretext” of his study is Gémez de Santisteban’s Libro del Infante don 
Pedro, which, according to his careful deductions, was first published in 1515, 
in Seville, by Jacobo Cromberger in the Spanish language. Since then it has 
run into some 111 editions: 59 in Spanish, not counting the one just published 
in Lisbon by Mr. Rogers himself, and 52 in Portuguese. 

It is true, as Mr. Rogers modestly puts it, that his book is a “rather lengthy 
explication de texte” (p. vii). The carefully collated and translated text is 
annotated with all the precision which modern scholarship permits; we are 
given all the relevant details concerning the text and its evolution, its sources 
and its influence. But there is a great deal more to Mr. Rogers’ study. In his 
search for the real and the fictional Dom Pedro, the author unfolds before 
our eyes a vast panorama of the Europe of the first half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury which interested the Portuguese Prince so much. He takes us not only 
to Portugal, but to Ceuta, to the Council of Constance, to Burgundy, to Flor- 
ence, to Rome, to Venice, to the court of Emperor Sigismund, to the battle- 
fields of Hungary. He also takes us to the elusive empire of Prester John, to 
the shifting shrine of Saint Thomas the apostle, to the lands of the unicorn. 

Dom Pedro, one would be tempted to say the two Dom Pedros, for there is 
little connection between them except their “état civil,” is thus placed against 
as broad and as enlightening a background as possible. The hope of Mr. Rogers 
in so doing is to rehabilitate both the Libro and its hero. Critics, when they 
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have not chosen to ignore Gémez de Santisteban’s narrative, have been far from 
tender to it. It has been called “an unlettered plagiarism of Mandeville, brief 
and pedestrian” (p. 212), it has been qualified as “witz- und geistlos,” its author 
has been accused of being an “ignorante falsario.”” Mr. Rogers himself admits 
that the Libro “possesses neither artistic nor intellectual merit in the acade- 
mico-aristocratic sense of both terms,” (p. 216) but he goes on to say that “in 
a very real sense . . . Gémez de Santisteban surpasses the brilliant European 
humanists of the sixteenth century who have nourished Western intellectual 
life for four centuries.” For the book should “be read on three levels: as an 
entertaining narrative, as a statement of the international situation of the day 
as seen through truly Christian eyes, and as a forceful depiction of the short- 
comings of the Christian West” (p. 215). 

It must be said that the average reader of today is more likely to be charmed 
by the naiveté of the story than by the necessarily discreet political or religious 
allusions. Its popularity in past centuries, as evidenced by the number of edi- 
tions (one regrets that Mr. Rogers does not tell us if it was translated into 
any language besides Portuguese) is easy to understand. This chapbook reflects 
both the taste of the public for which it was written and the well-beloved tra- 
ditions of travel literature as can be seen by a glance at the itinerary of the 
Prince. 

The Infante and his twelve companions including the interpreter, Garci Ra- 
mirez, “who knew all the languages of the world, namely Grammar, Logic, 
Rhetoric, Music, Philosophy, Chaldean, Greek, Hebrew, Turkish, Tlemce- 
nese, Rhodanese, Hungarian, Armenian, Tritonish, Babylonian, Pilean, Arab- 
ic, and many other languages to be found in the world” (p. 126) left Barcelos 
on the Sunday after Easter. Their first stopping point was Valladolid, whence 
they continued their way to Venice, Cyprus, Turkey (including the cities of 
Patras and Troy), Greece from where “parts of Jerusalem are perceived” (p. 
127) making a detour (three days’ travelling) to Norway “which has no more 
than three hours by day and twenty-one by night” (p. 127). Then they went 
on to Babylonia, to the “land of the Arabs,” to the Holy Land where they 
visited many biblical sites, to the mountains of Armenia from which they saw 
but could not reach Noah’s Ark, to Egypt, to Cappadocia, to Nineveh, to Sa- 
marcand where they were received by Tamerlane, to Sodom and Gomorrha, 
to the land of the men with dogs’ faces, to Mount Gelboe, to Mount Sinai, 
to the “land of the Grand Roboan,” to Mecca, to the land of the pygmies 
and then to that of the Amazons, to Judea and to the land of the giants, then 
to the land of the “Ponces” (men with a single leg and a single foot). The high 
point of the trip was the visit to Prester John, whom they saw in person, to 
whom they gave a letter from the King of Portugal and from whom they took 
back a letter. They returned to Castile via the Red Sea and Fez. A rapid suc- 
cession of places, real and imaginary, with only brief mention even of marvels 
and miracles, a complete disregard for geography and often common sense 
coupled with the very mundane preoccupation of ordinary tourists with the 
sums paid for visiting sights, a complete lack of even a stereotyped characteri- 
zation of the Prince, his companions or the people they meet, all of it related 
with a charm of its own, such is, at least for the superficial reader, the Libro. 
Yet it is to this tale that the real Dom Pedro owes whatever little fame he 
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has enjoyed. Dom Pedro, Duke of Coimbra, second son of King Joao I and 
Philippa of Lancaster, Regent between 1439 and 1447, has always been over- 
shadowed by his illustrious brother Prince Henry the Navigator. Mr. Rogers 
follows the ambitious and highly capable Dom Pedro from his boyhood, through 
the Ceuta expedition, his three years’ travels which took him to England, Bur- 
gundy, Germany, Central Europe and Italy, his marriage, his years in power, 
his rebellion against his sovereign, nephew and son-in-law Alfonso V, and fi- 
nally to his death on the battlefield of Alfarrobeira, in what amounts to a 
masterful biography. (ADRIENNE D. HytieER, Vassar College) 


Guillaume des Autelz: A Study of his Life and Works. By Margaret L. M. 
Young. Genéve: E. Droz, 1961. Pp. 209. La thése que Hans Hartmann soutint 
a Ziirick, Guillaume des Autels (1529-1581 [?]), ein franzdsischer Dichter und 
Humanist. I. Teil: Biographisches (Ziirich, 1907), reste 4 la base de tous les 
travaux qui ont été consacrés 4 notre auteur; mais seule la premiére partie de 
cette thése a été publi¢ée. Margaret L. M. Young s’est donc proposé de la com- 
pléter par un examen de tous les écrits de G. des Autelz et par une révision 
des renseignements d’ordre biographique qui se rapportent 4 lui. 

Sur sa vie, vingt-quatre pages; sur ses ouvrages, recensés séparément, cent 
quarante-cing pages; une conclusion de deux pages; deux appendices (l’un 
sur les vers latins de G. des Autelz); une excellente bibliographie et un index, 
voila ce dont se compose le livre de Margaret Young. 

Aidée du travail de Hartmann et de celui de Hubert Elie, que nous con- 
sultons dans une nouvelle édition, Le Charolais dans histoire européenne 
(Lyon, 1956), Margaret Young nous montre comment la vie de G. des Autelz 
a été influencée par la province a laquelle appartenait sa famille et dans la- 
quelle il naquit, par le voisinage de la ville de Lyon et par les événements de 
V’histoire générale. Dés 1493, le comté de Charolais avait été considéré comme 
un ilot au milieu de terres que possédait un autre souverain. C’est ainsi que 
le duché de Bourgogne resta 4 la France, tandis que le Charolais “dans lequel 
il est presque enclavé” faisait partie, comme la Franche-Comté, de l’Etat fla- 
mand-bourguignon. Aprés avoir appartenu a Marguerite d’Autriche, puis a 
Charles-Quint, le comté de Charolais appartint au roi d’Espagne, comme Je 
spécifiait le traité de Cateau-Cambrésis (1559). En cette année, G. des Autelz 
alla en Belgique, ot: l’éditeur Plantin publia deux ouvrages de notre auteur, 
La Paix venue du ciel et lEncomium Galliae Belgicae: “It was natural,” dit 
Margaret Young, “that Des Autelz should turn to the Spanish suzerain whose 
ancestors the poet’s forefathers had already served.” G. des Autelz s’était adressé 
a Antoine Perrenot, un des négociateurs du traité de Cateau-Cambrésis, et le 
fils de Nicolas Perrenot, le “fidéle conseiller franc-comtois” de Marguerite d’Au- 
triche. Décu, apparemment, G. des Autelz revint en France avant la fin de 
l'année 1559, et, en 1562, il fut nommé juge a Cluny. II avait, en effet, obtenu 
la protection de la famille des Guise dont l'un des membres, le cardinal Char- 
les de Lorraine, était Abbé de Cluny depuis 1549. C’est en 1559 que G. des 
Autelz publia, 4 Paris, la Remonstrance au peuple frangoys, et, en 1560, la 
Harengue. Margaret Young remarque, 4 ce sujet: “It is not surprising to find 
Des Autelz on the side of the established order of things,” d’autant plus que, 
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dix ou douze ans auparavant, étant étudiant en droit 4 Valence, il avait prété 
une oreille attentive aux partisans de la Réforme. A partir du traité de Cateau- 
Cambrésis, la réaction l’emporte et commencent les guerres de religion qui, 
pendant plus de trente ans, ensanglanteront la France. 

On ne sait pas exactement quand naquit G. des Autelz. II fit des études de 
droit 4 Valence, comme nous I’avons dit, ot il resta jusqu’en 1549, puis il alla 
4 Romans, petite ville sur l’Isére, 4 une vingtaine de kilométres de Valence. 
A l'université de cette derniére ville enseignait un professeur de droit, Coras, 
qui, venu de Toulouse, était un protestant notoire et qui fut tué a la Saint- 
Barthélemy. Or, G. des Autelz admirait beaucoup Coras. On se rend ainsi 
compte de l’évolution de notre poéte qui ne tarda guére 4 se ranger dans le 
clan des Guise dont le triomphe s’annongait depuis la mort de Frangois Ier. 

Dés 1552, Ronsard mentionne G. des Autelz (éd. crit. Laumonier, IV, 75); 
en 1553, il lui dédie un sonnet (V, 223-24) et le place parmi les sept écrivains 
qu'il distingue parmi ceux qui cherchent 4 renouveler la poésie frangaise (V, 
259-65). Aprés la conjuration d’Amboise, Ronsard adressa 4 G. des Autelz une 
longue élégie (X, 348-62), ol sont condamnées les premiéres manifestations des 
guerres de religion qui sont aussi, comme I’on sait, une forme de révolte civile 
et politique. En cette méme année, Ronsard dédia un autre sonnet a G. des Au- 
telz (X, 198-99); mais, pour ce dernier poéte, c’était la fin de la période créative 
de sa vie. Il ne publia que peu de chose dans ses derniéres années, et sa carri¢re 
se termina comme elle avait commencé, par des vers latins, en 1564. L’année 
1570 est la dernitre date certaine qui se rapporte 4 la vie de notre auteur. 

Cousin de Pontus de Tyard, admirateur de Maurice Scéve, il séjourna 4 Lyon, 
ou il fit la connaissance de J. du Bellay quand celui-ci passa par cette ville en 
1553 en se rendant en Italie. J. du Bellay composa alors un sonnet “a P. de 
Thyard et G. des Autelz” (éd. Chamard, II, 288-89). 

Comment Ronsard connut-il G. des Autelz? Margaret Young rappelle que 
Hartmann avait assuré qu’il existait 4 Romans une famille trés connue, les 
Bouchage, dont l'un des membres, Pierre, était l’ami de G. des Autelz. Or, 
comme le remarque Hartmann (p. 84, n. 2), Ronsard a dit qu'il tirait son “li- 
gnage / De ceus de la Trimouille, & de ceus du Bouchage” (VI, 63-64). “Per- 
haps,” pense Margaret Young, “des Autelz’ first introduction to Ronsard came 
through his friend Pierre Bouchage” (p. 90, n. 3). 

Tandis que, dans Le moys de May, G. des Autelz se révélait comme un dis- 
ciple de Marot, l’Amoureux Repos manifeste l’influence de Pontus de Tyard. 
Ce dernier album (1553) constitue une portion considérable de la production 
poétique de G. des Autelz, remarque Margaret Young, qui analyse les piéces 
diverses ainsi réunies (1 couplet, 6 quatrains, 29 octets, 22 dizains, 25 sonnets 
et 4 poémes plus longs). Le plus intéressant de ces longs poémes s’intitulerait: 
“Plainte de la jambe rompue de Flora, petite chienne de madamoiselle de 
Pasquiers [...].” Margaret Young rappelle, 4 ce propos, que les descriptions 
semi-humoristiques, semi-pathétiques, d’animaux jouissaient alors d’un certain 
succés et elle cite les pices bien connues de Clément Marot, de Mellin de 
Saint-Gelais, celles que, plus tard, composérent Ronsard, Baif, Belleau, Magny 
et J. du Bellay. Faisons aussi les remarques suivantes: Hartmann (p. 47) a cité 
des vers de G. des Autelz que nous voudrions relever: 
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Tu as le bien dont tu n’as connaissance 
Je le cognois sans l’avoir [...]. 
(Repos, 1550) 


L’heureux lequel ne peut son heur entendre. 
(Am. rep.) 


Et toi heureux, si tu le conaissais [.. .] ! 
(Am, rep.) 


Ces vers nous font penser 4 ceux de Mellin de Saint-Gelais: 


Ha petit chien que tu as de bonheur, 
Si tu avois le sens pour le comprendre [...]. 
Tu as le bien, et ne le sais entendre. 
Je Ventends bien et ne le puis avoir. 
En 1553, Ronsard employa des termes semblables (V, 38), et il les répéta, 
en 1555 (VII, 156): 


Ha, petit chien, que tu serois heureux 
Si ton bon heur tu sgavois bien entendre [...]! 


Les vers de Mellin de Saint-Gelais semblent étre la source commune de ceux 
de G. des Autelz et de Ronsard (voir M. Frangon, “Un motif de la poésie amou- 
reuse au XVIE siécle,” PMLA, LVI [1941], 307-36). 

Disons encore que, parmi les ceuvres de G. des Autelz, Margaret Young re- 
marque, a propos de la Mitistoire barragouyne: “I have been unable to trace 
any edition other than that of 1574 and the reprint of 1850” (p. 186). L’édition 
de Nicolas Lescuyer, Rouen, 1578, se trouve 4 la Houghton Library. Cet exem- 
plaire est, probablement, le seul qui existe encore. Ce que j'ai relevé, dans ce 
petit livre, qui date, peut-étre, de 1550 ou 1551, et ot l’on sent l’influence de 
Rabelais, c’est le terme humaniste (p. 54); le seul exemple connu de l'emploi 
de ce terme a cette époque était, jusqu’ici, celui de Gruget, en 1552 (voir M. 
Frangon, Autour de la lettre de Gargantua a Pantagruel [Rochecorbon, 1957], 
pp. 156-63). 

Margaret Young cite Jean Lemaire de Belges, d’aprés ]’édition Stecher; elle 
aurait eu profit 4 se servir de l’édition de La Concorde des deux langages 
donnée par J. Frappier. 

En conclusion, on ne peut que féliciter Margaret L. M. Young de ce savant 
travail! qu’elle a consacré a l’un des poétes qui, véritablement, est de second 
ou de troisitme ordre, mais qui, auprés de Ronsard et de J. du Bellay, a eu 
une réputation dont nous nous étonnons—faut-il le dire?—un peu. Mais G. des 
Autelz nous intéresse, pourtant, comme témoin de son temps, et il semble jus- 
tifier notre opinion selon laquelle c’est moins le programme de la Pléiade qui 
importait, que le talent ou le génie de J. du Bellay, de Ronsard et, parfois, 

1. Permettons-nous de corriger une erreur de Hubert Elie (p. 81) que Margaret 
Young a répétée. Le premier a dit que Marguerite d’Autriche était morte le ler 
décembre 1532; la seconde: ‘““The Archduchess died in December, 1532” (p. 13). Or, 
cette princesse mourut dans la nuit de 30 novembre au ler décembre, 1530, “entre 
minuit et une heure’” (M. Bruchet et E. Lancien, L’Itinéraire de Marguerite d’Au- 


triche [Lille, 1934], p. vi). C’est en 1532 que Antoine du Saix fit loraison funébre 
de Marguerite d’Autriche (voir RHLF, XVIII [1911], 957). 
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de quelques-uns de leurs émules ou de leurs disciples. Quand les théories pro- 
clamées par la Deffence ont été appliquées par des poétes médiocres, le résul- 
tat a, souvent, été déplorable. (MARCEL FRANcON, Harvard University) 


Hacia la luz del Quijote. Por José de Benito. Madrid: Ensayistas Hispanicos- 
Aguilar, 1960. Pp. 341. Consta el presente volumen de cinco ensayos, subdividi- 
dos a su vez en secciones o capitulos. El primero es el que da el titulo al libro. 
Vienen después sucesivamente: El ropaje de Cide Hamete, Cervantes y el Qui- 
jotismo, El Quijotismo de Balzac y En ancas de Clavilerio. De este ultimo ensa- 
yo, tan sdlo el titulo es cervantino, pues se trata de “un viaje imaginario en tor- 
no a unos ex libris” (p. 305) que nada tiene que ver con la inmortal novela. 

La luz a que se refiere el primer ensayo es la que emana de siete anagramas 
descubiertos por el autor, y que nos llevan, en su opinidén, al centro mismo 
del quijotismo. En el prélogo Al Lector se hace constar que “El descubrimien- 
to de estos siete anagramas en el Quijote constituye el primer hallazgo funda- 
mental para afirmar o confirmar una auténtica interpretacién del pensamiento 
de Cervantes al escribir su obra mas importante” (p. 11). Pese a una decla- 
racién tan contundente, el autor no ignora que muchos se han dedicado ya 
a desentrafiar los misterios del Quijote. Recordemos a Benjumea y a cuantos 
Rodriguez Marin llamaba con cierta sorna, no siempre justa, esoteristas. Con- 
cede asimismo que el terreno en que se mete es “escurridizo y peligroso” (p. 
23). Sea de ello lo que fuere, he aqui los siete anagramas “‘indiscutibles” (p. 
27) que se recogen al final del primer ensayo (p. 120). “Rocinante” equivale 
a “Ante-Rocin.” “Don Quijote de la Mancha” esta por “Hijo del que datan 
manco.” “Dulcinea del Toboso” significa “Osado culto del bien.” “Cide Ha- 
mete Benengeli, historiador ardbigo” quiere decir “Io Mighel de Cerbantes ij 
Saavedra, Horto Igni’”’ (“Horto Igni” debe traducirse por “aspiro a la luz” [p. 
71]). “El Cabaliero de la Triste Figura” es anagrama de “Callar tu libertad 
e fe e glorias.” “El Caballero de los leones” quiere decir “Es el agor del bla- 
son, léelo.” Finalmente, “Alonso Quijano el Bueno” significa “El no quiso 
abajo un ledn.” Indiscutibles, lo que se dice indiscutibles, tan sdlo el primer 
anagrama lo es, pues el mismo Cervantes nos lo dié resuelto al escribir, refi- 
riéndose a Rocinante (Q. I, 1): “nombre, a su parecer, alto, sonoro y significa- 
tivo de lo que habia sido cuando fué rocin, antes de lo que ahora era, que 
era antes y primero de todos los rocines del mundo.” De los demas, el lector 
juzgara. Puestos a escoger, los que mas nos satisfacen son el tercero y el sexto, 
por parecernos que se llega a la combinacién final sin demasiado esfuerzo. 
Los otros, aunque curiosos, no nos convencen tanto. 

En el segundo trabajo se relatan las circunstancias en que al autor de estos 
ensayos se le “libré el misterio que envolvia el ropaje de Cide Hamete” (p. 
135). Se trata, en efecto, de una pormenorizada discusién del anagrama IV. 
Seguin parece, el misterio ha requerido, para librarse, un estudio perseverante 
del texto cervantino. Hay momentos en que siente “cierto remusguillo dentro” 
(p. 138), si bien esté seguro de que el lector sabra “estimar y disculpar mi 
atrevimiento” (p. 138). Por lo que a nosotros toca, no ya sdlo estimamos y 
disculpamos, sino que admiramos un atrevimiento que a nadie dafia, aunque 
cueste persuadirse de que “Cide Hamete Benengeli, historiador ardbigo” esta 
por “Io Mighel de Cerbantes I Saavedra, Horto Igni.” 
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El] tercer ensayo, Cervantes y el Quijotismo, nos cuenta la vida del autor 
del Quijote y nos habla de sus dificultades en la Espaiia de Felipe II, de sus 
andanzas por mesones y ventas y de su valor ante la adversidad, para mostrar 
que Cervantes es el primer quijotista y que cervantismo y quijotismo son una 
misma cosa. En la opinién del autor, y en la nuestra, Unamuno, que asoma 
con frecuencia en estas paginas, fué injusto con Cervantes y pretendidé arre- 
batarle su propio quijotismo, si bien termina a veces dandole la palma, pues 
llama al Quijote “patentisimo y espléndido milagro” (p. 254). Es éste un tra- 
bajo escrito con gran simpatia y fervor cervantinos. 

En El quijotismo de Balzac se hace hincapié, a nuestro ver con acierto, en 
los rasgos comunes que se manifiestan en Cervantes y en el autor de la Co- 
media Humana. El quijotismo de Balzac se revela en el “afan de gloria” y 
en el “sentimiento de justicia” (p. 268). “Como a Don Quijote, a Balzac los 
fracasos no le impresionan” (p. 270). “La locura le ronda [a Balzac] y le ace- 
cha amenazadora desde que se casa y decide regresar a Paris” (p. 273). Madame 
Hanska es “la sefiora de sus pensamientos” (p. 275). Balzac vive en la “‘angus- 
tia de los perseguidos” (p. 277) y sale en defensa de los desgraciados. Como 
Don Quijote, carece en absoluto de envidia, y como en la novela cervantina, 
para Balzac “lo real es quimérico y lo quimérico es lo real” (p. 295). Las al- 
mas de Don Quijote y de Balzac son “paralelas” (p. 298). 

En el ultimo trabajo En ancas de Clavilefio, nos elevamos con el autor “por 
esos mundos de la fantasia libresca” (p. 304). Se nos habla de los ex libris ma- 
nuscritos en ejemplares de Las Pardfrasis de Erasmo (Basilea, 1535) y de La 
curia philipica, de Bolafios (Madrid, 1767). Se nos cuenta cémo fueron pa- 
sando estos libros, de mano en mano, y se hacen observaciones interesantes 
sobre quienes los tuvieron en sus bibliotecas. Por lo general, la lectura de es- 
tos ensayos es en extremo agradable. El autor escribe con amenidad y fluidez, 
y aunque cabe pensar que no convenceran al lector algunas de sus afirmacio- 
nes, siempre gustaran su celo y su entusiasmo, propios de un auténtico cer- 
vantista. (ALEJANDRO Ramirez, Washington University) 


L’Etonnant Gourville. Par Félix R. Freudmann. Genéve: Droz, 1960. Pp. 178. 
Etonnant . . . tel est bien le qualificatif que mérite ce Jean Hérault, plus tard 
seigneur de Gourville et autres lieux, dont M. Freudmann nous retrace au- 
jourd’hui la carriére dans un charmant ouvrage. Le personnage débute comme 
valet de chambre des La Rochefoucauld dont il porte la livrée et dont il de- 
vient trés vite l‘homme de confiance. II s’attache également aux Condé et a 
diverses grandes familles dont il sert les intrigues politiques et financiéres. Ma- 
zarin le fait bri¢vement embastiller puis lui accorde sa protection et Foucquet 
lui abandonne la ferme trés lucrative des tailles de Guyenne. La disgrace du 
surintendant fait de Gourville un condamné a mort qu’on ne pend et n’étrangle 
qu’en effigie, d’ailleurs, car il s’enfuit aux Pays-Bas et en Angleterre, toujours 
accompagné de sa bonne étoile, de son remarquable pouvoir de séduction et 
d’une partie, au moins, de son immense fortune. C’est dire qu'il n’a pas de 
peine a se ménager, hors de France comme au dedans, des appuis trés haut 
placés. Mais l’étranger et la vie de province pésent 4 Gourville qui a de bonnes 
raisons pour préférer Paris; l’exilé remue ciel et terre et il réussirait bien vite 
a se faire pardonner s’il ne tombait, pour une fois, sur un adversaire digne 
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de lui, le grand Colbert, qui exige 800.000 livres pour oublier le passé. Les 
amis et obligés de Gourville assi¢gent le coriace ministre qui se défend pied 
a pied et ne concéde d’abord que des rabais dérisoires. Mais il n’est rien qui 
ne finisse par s’arranger dans l’existence de Gourville; le financier gardera son 
argent et il retrouvera son cher Paris, en dépit de la Cour des Comptes qui 
continue a rechigner et grommeler des menaces jusqu’en 1694, date de cer- 
taines lettres de jussion qui lui ferment définitivement la bouche. Gourville 
peut donc finir en apothéose, auprés des Condé dont il est l’intendant, auprés 
de La Rochefoucauld dont il demeure l’ami et dont il adopte dans ses Mé- 
moires, au dire de M. Freudmann, certains traits de style et de pensée, auprés 
de Madame de Sévigné qui parle de lui dans ses lettres et se rend a ses ex- 
cellents diners en compagnie des plus grands noms de France, auprés de Ra- 
cine et de Boileau dont il se fait le protecteur efficace. 

Léon Lecestre a donné en 1895, pour la Société de |’Histoire de France, une 
bonne édition critique qui débrouille pas mal de problémes historiques posés 
par les Mémoires de Gourville. M. Freudmann se penche, 4 son tour, sur la 
curieuse figure du mémorialiste; il en éclaire certains traits mais des recoins 
d’ombre demeurent, et sont destinés 4 demeurer, semble-t-il, faute de docu- 
ments plus explicites. Gourville qui se vante sans pudeur de mille et une es- 
croqueries n’en est pas moins un auteur prudent qui ne révéle que ce qu'il 
veut bien révéler. Une des énigmes de cette brillante réussite est le réle mé- 
diocre que les femmes paraissent y jouer. Loin d’aider Gourville auprés de La 
Rochefoucauld, par exemple, Madame de La Fayette est responsable du seul 
refroidissement que connut jamais son amitié avec le duc. Peut-étre, suggére 
M. Freudmann, la sensualité du personnage était-elle tout enti¢re dirigée vers 
les plaisirs de la table. Trés vite, Gourville acquit un embonpoint assez colos- 
sal pour étonner une génération pourtant plus blasée que la nétre en la ma- 
tire puisqu’elle ignorait le cholestérol et les régimes amaigrissants. Malgré 
son obésité, Gourville vécut jusqu’a l’4ge relativement vénérable de 78 ans, 
au mépris des régles de notre présente Faculté et peut-étre parce qu'il prenait 
des legons de danse pour faire meilleure figure auprés des gens de qualité. 
L’image du corpulent financier s’exergant gaillardement a la courante évoque 
irrésistiblement le souvenir de M. Jourdain et c'est bien en bourgeois gentil- 
homme que M. Freudmann voit son personnage, en bourgeois prudent, d’ail- 
leurs, qui, s'il n’évita pas tous les écueils de sa dangereuse carriére, sut du 
moins toujours en réparer les naufrages car il ne se laissa jamais aveugler, 
comme le fit Foucquet, par sa vanité de parvenu. L’habile homme s’insinua 
dans l’intimité des grands sans jamais choquer leurs préjugés de caste et il se 
fit ennoblir juste ce qu'il fallait pour qu’on n’edt pas 4 rougir de lui dans 
les salons. Ce calculateur aimable, cet ami sur, pur et chaste, cet ambitieux 
modeste et respectueux des conventions nous apparait, en somme, comme un 
bizarre mélange de Julien Sorel et de petit traitant modéle pour bibliothéque 
rose du siécle de Louis XIV. C’est bien lui, pourtant, qui pratiquait, sous la 
Fronde, la corruption de magistrats, les formes de chantage les plus diverses 
et méme le vol 4 main armée. Toutes ces choses n’ont évidemment pas le sens 
qu’elles auraient aujourd’hui, 4 une époque et dans un milieu ot I’on n’avait 
pas tout a fait perdu les moeurs et les valeurs de la guerre privée. Le gouver- 
nement de Louis XIV ne voyait certes pas en Gourville un bandit de grand 
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chemin puisqu’il confiait 4 ce condamné 4 mort, pendant I’exil, d’assez déli- 
cates négotiations diplomatiques. M. Freudmann, quant 4a lui, fait volontiers 
ressortir les traits sympathiques d’un personnage que son énergie, sa gaité et 
son indifférence envers les fanatismes politiques de l’époque, transforment un 
peu en champion de la roture et du monde 4 venir, c’est-a-dire en notre cham- 
pion a nous, lecteurs, qui nous sentons forcément un peu complices lorsque 
nous voyons ce faux lourdaud franchir allégrement les obstacles 4 vrai dire 
passablement démantelés que lui oppose le vieux systé¢me aristocratique. En 
face du vaillant fils de ses ceuvres qu’est l’étonnant, le généreux Gourville se 
posent alors les représentants et représentantes d’une tradition figée en “im- 
mobilisme’’: voici, par exemple, Madame de La Fayette pour qui M. Freud- 
mann semble partager l’antipathie de son héros, et celle qu’il nomme toujours 
“l’égoiste” Madame de Sévigné.... 

Mais M. Freudmann est trop lucide pour ne pas voir l’absence d’une véri- 
table opposition entre Gourville et le monde aristocratique. Ce M. Jourdain 
qui réussit sans étre trop ridicule n’a rien de Turcaret, ni non plus de Fi- 
garo. Ce qui frappe, chez lui, c'est l’union d’une malhonnéteté presque can- 
dide et d’un dévouement sans bornes envers les protecteurs méme les plus be- 
sogneux et les plus compromis politiquement. On peut certes ne voir 14 qu’une 
habileté supréme. Pour réussir, 4 l’époque, il faut répondre aux exigences com- 
plexes d’un monde intermédiaire ot le prestige de la naissance fait encore un 
peu équilibre aux puissances d’argent. Le fait est incontestable, mais s’incliner 
devant lui, c’est reconnaitre, précisément, que l’argent n’est pas encore le seul 
maitre de la place. Le numéraire n’est pas dieu. L’auréole du sacré ne brille 
pas encore sur la téte du millionaire. Entasser les écus, ce n’est ni remplir un 
devoir austére, ni jouir d’un plaisir coupable, c’est recourir 4 un moyen dé- 
terminé pour atteindre certaines fins presque toujours non-financiéres. Les 
grands seigneurs appauvris apprécient fort un Gourville qui sait leur pro- 
curer des millions mais il ne font de lui ni un ange ni un démon; ils lui ac- 
cordent la reconnaissance due a de fidéles serviteurs et ils le regoivent méme a 
leur table s’il s’est suffisamment dégrossi au contact des milieux ot: le métal 
doré circule abondamment. On traite les affaires d’argent avec la méme ron- 
deur, la méme absence de puritanisme que les affaires du corps, les maladies 
ou les accouchements. Ces choses-la sont toutes trop secondaires pour mériter 
qu’on les cache soigneusement. Nous avons perdu, hélas, cette vraie liberté, 
possédés que nous sommes par la moindre de nos possessions. C’est un plaisir 
que de s’évader, en compagnie de M. Freudmann, dans le monde si peu mer- 
cenaire en définitive, si superficiellement corrompu et méme, a sa fagon, si 
cornélien du seigneur de Gourville, financier véreux du Grand Siécle. (RENE 
GirarD, The Johns Hopkins University) 


Fénelon et la Bible: Les Origines du mysticisme fénelonien. Par Bernard Du- 
priez. Préface d’Henri Gouhier. Paris: Bloud et Gay, 1961. Pp. 229. La biblio- 
graphie de Fénelon s'est singuli¢rement enrichie ces dernitres années: qu’il 
s'agisse de l’homme de lettres ou du pasteur d’4mes, nombreuses sont les pré- 
cisions ou les corrections qui ont été apportées a l'image traditionnelle du pré- 
lat. M. Dupriez pour sa part s’inscrit a la suite de ceux qui professent, depuis 
l’'abbé Bremond, une prédilection pour l’archevéque de Cambrai et qui s’effor- 
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cent de démontrer, autant que l’orthodoxie de sa doctrine, la valeur irrécusa- 
ble de ses sources. 

Parmi celles-ci, qui sont innombrables, M. Dupriez a fait choix d’une veine 
privilégiée qui a pourtant été étudiée moins que d’autres—peut-étre parce 
qu'elle était tellement manifeste. Ainsi examinera-t-il successivement le rdle 
joué par la Bible dans la vie (pp. 13-72) puis dans les ouvrages religieux ou 
littéraires de Fénelon (pp. 73-139), avant de conclure par un Essai sur le Pur 
Amour—succombant ainsi a la tentation de tous les Féneloniens (pp. 140-90). 

Dans la premiére partie nous suivons donc Fénelon au cours de ses études 
et de son ministére: parfait latiniste, il lisait la Vulgate dans le texte et au 
besoin en corrigeait les négligences de forme; mais il pratiquait aussi la Sep- 
tante. S’il doit pour les besoins de la cause utiliser une traduction il a le 
choix entre les Bibles de Louvain, de Corbin ou de Mons, mais toujours 
soucieux de “se proportionner” a son auditoire, il utilisera la version de Ge- 
néve dans le Traité du Ministére des Pasteurs destiné 4 des protestants. Sa 
pratique de l’Ecriture Sainte était quotidienne: il en approfondit la science 
lors de ces réunions du Petit Concile ot il retrouvait Fleury, bon hébraisant; 
cependant Fénelon sera toujours plus séduit par l’exégése spirituelle que par 
l'exégése historique qui vers la méme époque captive Richard Simon ou Spinoza. 

En effet—et c'est le mérite de B. Dupriez que de le prouver par bien des 
exemples—Fénelon a médité la Bible, et plus particuli¢rement les livres poé- 
tiques et sapientiaux qu’il affectionnait, selon une méthode moins discursive 
ou rationnelle qu’intuitive. Son attitude spontanée s’est assurément trouvée 
renforcée sur ce point par l’interprétation “spirituelle” de Mme Guyon, sans 
qu'il faille pour autant admettre qu'il ait été convaincu en toute rigueur par 
ses extrapolations symboliques. Comme tous les mystiques—et au premier chef 
saint Agustin ou sainte Thérése d’Avila—Fénelon assigne 4 la méditation du 
Livre par excellence un rdle de maieutique intérieure et l’assimile au premier 
degré d’oraison infuse: l’Esprit qui souffle dans |’Ecriture Sainte est celui-méme 
qui permet a l’Ame d’en percevoir le sens caché; la lecture de ces textes sacrés 
est un contact immédiat avec une source d’éternité. Fénelon chérira et aimera 
citer les textes les plus mystiques parce que l’approfondissement de 1’Ecriture 
est A ses yeux un facteur essentiel de notre “déification” faisant de nous “un 
méme esprit avec Dieu”; “C’est la priére qui nous ouvre les Ecritures: alors 
comme Cassien l’assure ... les Ecritures s’ouvrent plus clairement et ses veines 
nous en communiquent la moelle, parce que nous devenons comme les auteurs 
de ce texte, et que nous entrons dans l’esprit de celui qui l’a composé” (Plans 
de Sermons, XV; V. 714; cité par l’auteur p. 102). Et ailleurs: “Nous ne con- 
naissons pas les vérités comme entendues ... nous les avons, non comme mises 
dans la mémoire, mais comme nées avec nous: naturae insitae... L’ame pro- 
phétique ... lit l’Ecriture par le méme Esprit qui a animé les auteurs sacrés” 
(Tratté sur l’Autorité de Cassien—Conférence neuviéme, § 26; cité p. 102). 

Certes M. Dupriez a souligné cette assimilation par Fénelon de la lecture 
de la Bible 4 l'humble respect du Verbe divin parlant “sans bruit” au fond 
de l’4me. N’aurait-il pu toutefois replacer cette conception dans une perspec- 
tive plus vaste? L’abandon “passif” au souffle biblique n’est qu’un aspect d’une 
maniére d’étre qui est habituelle 4 Fénelon. Saint Augustin, Denys, les Mys- 
tiques du Nord et du Midi lui semblent également mériter cette attention 
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exhaustive. Qu’il s’attache 4 Cassien ou 4 Clément d’Alexandrie c’est toujours 
a Dieu qu’il adhére, le Dieu de Moise et de l’Evangile, mais aussi le Dieu 
qui meut les Saints et qui inspire Mme Guyon. Etymologiquement, Fénelon 
est un “philosophe,” épris de la Sagesse, non d’un livre, méme sacré. Sa pas- i 
sion dépasse l’Ecriture Sainte et on ne saurait dissocier la Bible des autres ( 
ouvrages mystiques qui ont enchanté l’4me de Il’archevéque. Sans doute est-ce 
dans cette optique qu’on edt pu, a propos des sources bibliques de son ceuvre, 
reposer avec précision le probléme de son “quiétisme”: en effet la disponibilité 
a l’Esprit, toujours présent dans I’Ecriture Sainte ou dans les textes inspirés, 
peut parvenir 4 créer cet “état permanent” de qui¢tude et d’union qui fut 
l’enjeu du débat. Cet aspect de la question n’est qu’effleuré et l’'Appendice I, 
pourtant intitulé: “Fénelon, quiétiste,” propose une analyse strictement histo- 
rique du procés romain et s’interdit toute curiosité théologique. 
De plus nous ne suivons pas M. Dupriez dans son étude stylistique trop 
scrupuleuse. S’il est bien certain que Fénelon a intégré la Bible dans son ceuvre 
selon un double procédé d’approfondissement et de généralisation, il nous im- 
porte peu d’apprendre que telle citation s’inscrit dans la “catégorie” des “allu- 
sions, utilisations, paraphrases, synthéses, implications, ou réminiscences” .. . 
(p. 74)! Nous ne croyons pas qu’on puisse ainsi tracer, dans une inspiration 
qui est toujours fondamentalement une, des divisions et des frontiéres qui 
sentent trop la grammaire. Et quand l’auteur dans une innocente Fable croit 
retrouver les caractéres d’Esaii et de Jacob parce que des deux héros, l'un, Rosi- 
mond, est “plus beau que le jour” et le second, Braminte, “mal fait et désa- 
gréable (p. 118), nous pouvons affirmer, qu’avec ou sans lentilles, c’est 1a solli- 
citer le texte. 
Plus qu’une recension aussi érudite des moindres vestiges bibliques nous 
aurions aimé découvrir dans quelle mesure l'utilisation que fait l’archevéque 
de Cambrai de |’Ecriture Sainte est comparable a celle de Bossuet dont les 
grandes Oraisons Funébres sont précisément semées de textes sapientiaux, parmi 
les plus chers 4 son adversaire. Cette méthode était-elle méme, en son temps, 
originale? N’est-elle point un lointain héritage, non de la seule tradition pa- 
tristique, mais aussi de Montaigne chez qui la citation—paienne ou chrétienne 
—est 4 la fois point de départ de la réflexion et aveu lyrique de son impuis- 
sance? Mais la of nous voyons un manque, d’autres apprécieront au contraire 
qu’une limitation stricte du sujet en ait permis l’approfondissement savant. 
Nous exprimons surtout le regret que cette étude si complete des “origines 
bibliques du mysticisme fénelonien” s’achéve en une analyse si rapide de la 
notion du Pur Amour. Aprés les travaux de Léon Brunschvicg et d’Ely Car- 
cassonne avant la guerre et ceux, plus récents, du P. Cognet, de Monsieur J. 
Orcibal, du R. P. Varillon, on peut s’étonner que M. Dupriez centre aussi 
peu son étude sur le concept de “déification” pourtant essentiel. Certes il rap- 
pelle telles formules admirables—“Dieu est tout ensemble l’amour et le Bien 
aimé,” “l'amour est emprunté” (p. 163); mais habituellement il donne du pur 
amour une image éthique plus que mystique et n’insiste point suffisamment a 
notre gré sur la valeur ontologique qui en fait une des grandes constructions 
spirituelles, dans la lignée des textes Sapientiaux et des écrits de saint Augustin, 
de Denys ou de Tauler. (JEANNE-LypDiE Gort, Université de Grenoble) 
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Voltaire: Les Lettres d’Amabed. Edition critique par Alexandre Jovicevich. 
Paris: Editions universitaires, 1961. Pp. lxxviii + 87. La critique antireligieuse 
de Voltaire a mauvaise réputation aujourd’hui. Dans un siécle aussi métaphy- 
sique que le ndétre, il semble convenable de traiter avec respect les convictions 
de l’adversaire. Si on ne croit pas en Dieu, on évite de parler de lui, moins 
par tolérance que par indifférence, parce que chacun est libre de croire ce 
qui lui plait. L’anticléricalisme ne peut se concevoir qu’en période de domi- 
nation de l’Eglise. Ce sont des siécles encore dévots, ceux qui peuvent supporter 
les plaisanteries des fabliaux, les moineries de Rabelais, les sarcasmes de Vol- 
taire. En des temps plus libéraux, cette propagande apparait démodée. L’ombre 
de M. Homais plane sur elle, et ce Voltairien fictif fait le plus grand tort 4 
la pensée de son maitre. On lui en veut d’avoir trop simplifié les problémes, 
d’avoir voulu écraser l’adversaire sous le ridicule. Le traitement qui fait rire 
appliqué a Pangloss fait crier quand il s’agit du christianisme. 

C’est bien dommage, car Voltaire a mis dans ce combat le meilleur de sa 
verve et de son ironie. Aussi faut-il savoir gré 4 M. Alexandre Jovicevich de 
nous avoir enfin donné une édition critique des Lettres d’Amabed. 

Ces Lettres sont bien tombées dans |’oubli, bien qu’elles fassent partie des 
Contes, qui demeurent la partie la plus populaire de l’ccuvre de Voltaire. On 
ne les trouve jamais dans les anthologies, on les mentionne trés bri¢vement 
dans la plupart des ouvrages consacrés 4 Voltaire. Et pourtant elles possédent 
quelques-unes des meilleures qualités du bon conte voltairien, ce mélange 
d’humour, d’ironie et d’érudition, cette rapidité du récit, ces péripéties amou- 
reuses, jamais tendres et toujours osées. Mais évidemment ce n’est ni Zadig, ni 
Candide, ni l’Ingénu. Les soucis de la propagande l’emportent trop sur les con- 
sidérations artistiques; Voltaire ne s’occupe plus ici que de dire de fagon plai- 
sante ce qu'il a déja bien souvent déclaré. Et l’intrigue romanesque constitue 
seulement une arme supplémentaire du formidable arsenal de Ferney. 

M. Jovicevich a justement souligné |’étroit rapport qui existe entre Les Let- 
tres d’Amabed et les préoccupations de Voltaire 4 l’époque. Une fois de plus, 
l’ceuvre comique profite de l’existence antérieure d’un ouvrage sérieux, s'appuie 
sur lui et l’imagination de l’auteur court a4 partir de cette science abstraite et 
y trouve les matériaux autour desquels s’édifie l'histoire. 

Comme dans toute érudition critique, M. Jovicevich s’est attaché a retrou- 
ver les sources auxquelles Voltaire s’est inspiré, et c’est 14 le premier travail 
dans cette sorte’ d’ouvrage. Si j'ai l’air de chercher querelle sur ce point 4 M. 
Jovicevich, querelle qu’on pourrait d’ailleurs faire bien souvent, c'est que je 
lui reproche de confondre et de mettre sur le méme plan ce qui est emprunt 
véritable et simple documentation. L’histoire se déroulant aux Indes, il est 
tout a fait normal d’y voir figurer le nom de Bénarés, sans se demander dans 
quel livre Voltaire a pris le nom de cette ville, dont on pouvait supposer qu’il 
soupgonnait l’existence avant que parit le livre de Howell qui le mentionne. 
Il y a 14 un minimum de couleur locale qui devrait étre passé sous silence. 

Je lui reprocherai, dans le méme ordre d’idées, de pousser trop loin certains 
rapprochements favorables a la thése qu’il présente. C’est affaiblir un bon 
exemple que de lui en adjoindre un autre dont la valeur est contestable. Ainsi, 
M. Jovicevich, suivant une tradition bien établie chez certains critiques vol- 
tairiens, s'intéresse 4 l’origine des noms choisis par Voltaire pour ses person- 
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nages surtout quand il peut leur trouver une origine indienne. Mais quand 
il suggére, certes en ajoutant un prudent “peut-étre,” que les noms d’Adaté et 
de Déra viennent d’Oditi et de Diti, je pense soudain a la fagon dont Voltaire 
démontrait qu’Elie et Jacob ne faisait qu’une seule et méme personne: il suf- 
fisait de transformer le E en Ja et le Li en Cob. Ainsi Dé deviendrait Di et 
Ra, Ti. Par contre M. Jovicevich ne semble guére s’intéresser aux noms ita- 
liens du conte; il ne nous dit pas qu’un cardinal Sacripanti a véritablement 
existé, et que son associé, Faquinetti, fait beaucoup penser 4 Faquinet, le sur- 
nom bien connu donné au comte de Maurepas. 

Ce sont 1a des critiques de détail, qui ne retirent rien au mérite de ce tra- 
vail consciencieux. J’aurais souhaité que M. Jovicevich soit moins vague sur la 
nature du comique voltairien, et en particulier qu’il nous dise de quelle ma- 
ni¢re Voltaire a renouvelé son sujet par l’'humour. J’aurais préféré cela a la 
comparaison avec les Lettres persanes de Montesquieu, qui m’a paru assez arbi- 
traire et dont on pouvait prévoir qu’elle ne tournerait pas en faveur d’Amabed. 

Le livre de M. Jovicevich, 4 ces réserves prés, peut donc étre utile; il devrait 
servir 4 continuer l'étude de cette partie de l’ceuvre de Voltaire, inaugurée par 
l’édition critique de M. Pomeau sur Le Taureau blanc. Il sera bien accueilli 
des amis de Voltaire et devrait faire lire une ceuvre, certes mineure, mais dont 
le charme et I’humour subsistent aprés deux siécles. (JEAN SAREIL, Columbia 
University) 


Diderot: Est-il bon? Est-il méchant? Edition critique par J. Undank. (Studies 
on Voltaire and the Eighteenth Century.) Genéve: Institut et Musée Voltaire, 
1961. Pp. 407. Mr. Undank and the Institut Voltaire have rendered a great 
service to all eighteenth-century scholarship by giving us a critical edition of 
not only Diderot’s last, and probably best, play but also a critical text of the 
two prior works out of which it developed: the Plan d’un divertissement do- 
mestique, and La Piéce et le prologue. As we have come to expect of the pub- 
lications of the Institut (aside from some inexplicable stylistic idiosyncrasies), 
the presentation of the text is handsomely conceived and executed. First we 
are given a clear and faithful copy of the Plan with variants footnoted on the 
page. Then, on facing pages, Mr. Undank has arranged, with the same variant 
information on each page, the corrected texts of the Piéce and Est-il bon? Thus, 
at any moment, the parallel development of the two works is strikingly visible. 
To establish his text, Mr. Undank has consulted all available material and 
carefully weighed all possibilities. The result is an admirable model of pro- 
fessional editing. 

The editor’s exposition of the method followed in arriving at his text is 
thorough and, for the most part, very clear. The few exceptions (e.g., p. 22: 
“Dans le méme tome XIV ... il décrit...” for “En parlant du tome XIV, 
le méme dont Jeudy-Dugour a extrait des copies, Tourneux décrit...”; p. 
25: “Sans toucher a ces 72 erreurs Diderot . . . en releva pourtant un bon 
nombre...” understood “d'autres”; p. 31: “Assézat ne tint pas compte de ce 
probléme....”—of course, he did, as Undank’s quote from Assézat proves two 
lines later) are singled out here only to underline the necessity of ultra-clear 
language in the discussion of such complicated details of texts and editions. 
Mr. Undank’s French is excellent but perhaps some small measure of obscurity 
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of the above nature arises from occasional infelicity of expression. His method, 
on the contrary, is impeccable and his scholarship thorough. Most Diderot stu- 
dents will agree with his most probable hypothesis that the Vandeul copies 
of both the Piéce and Est-il bon? are the most trustworthy. Undank’s discus- 
sion of the problem of Girbal (Diderot’s favorite copyist) is adequately and 
nicely handled. His treatment of the probable dates of composition is equally 
scholarly and certainly valid as concerns the final copies in question. As for 
the date of inception in the author’s mind, his hypotheses are well-documented 
and, like all such conjecturing, remain hypothetical. In an appendix he has 
given good short articles on the dating of the Paradoxe (important indirectly 
to his discussion of Est-il bon?) and on the biographical sources of the Piéce. 
The rest—and greater portion—of his 140-page introduction is brilliant. Mr. 
Undank knows his primary and secondary sources as few can claim to do. But, 
far more important, he knows and understands Diderot, and understands also 
how to use those sources in creating for his reader an objective portrait of 
the aging author of Est-il bon? through which some of the warm and sympa- 
thetic humanity of both subject and critic continually appears. After the first 
forty pages of technical problems outlined above, Mr. Undank divides his in- 
troduction into sections dealing with the autobiographical element of the play, 
the evolution from Plan to Piéce, the genre and structure of the Piéce and cir- 
cumstances of its composition, a double portrait Hardouin-Diderot, and final 
sections on the author as critic-apologist and the judgment to be levied on Dide- 
rot-Hardouin. In short, he has given us a thoroughly prepared, imaginatively 
wrought and carefully expressed état d’dme of Diderot in his last fifteen years. 
The central ideas of this discussion seem to be the following: Diderot alter- 
nates in his personal and professional life between clown and serious artist: 
in his intimate image of himself between the raté and the naturally fulfilled 
man; the careful study of the transition from Plan to Piéce to final Est-il bon? 
gives us a privileged chance to follow the evolution of an artistic idea and, 
as always with Diderot, a moral idea; the final product in both the play and 
its creator, far from reflecting the restless Lui-Moi dialectic, far from the dis- 
illusionment of the raté, reflects the serene acceptance of the man who has 
lived first for action and second for art—acceptance, not resignation, under- 
standing, not mellowed dotage. Such a skeletal presentation has been perhaps 
unfair to Undank and that is far from my intent. For nowhere in his. sensitive 
treatment has he been either dogmatic or peremptory, nor has he forced his 
evidence to fit his pre-shaped pattern, and he has handled the difficult bio- 
graphical-creative problem, so frequent in Diderot, with measure and discrimi- 
nation. For Undank, the years from ’67-’68 and the final achievement of the 
Encyclopédie mark a difficult period in the personal-creative and social-figure 
image of himself held by Diderot. The works of the next ten years, before and 
after Russia, (Sur l’inconséquence ..., Essai sur les femmes, Jacques, Paradoxe, 
etc.) ring new changes on old themes: moral judgment, women, chance and 
destiny, sense, sensibility and morality, society and sociability, life and litera- 
ture, social classes and attitudes, and far from least in importance, the chang- 
ing concept of bienfaisance. It would be futile to ask for consensus on all the 
points made by Undank on such themes, but one cannot deny the validity of 
the general direction he extracts from his careful study of these three texts. 
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studies, Herbert Dieckmann. 


gether “tendent a detruire la légende . 


The reader may take exception here and there to an occasional “pour la pre- 
miére fois” or a “jamais avant” (for, as with most writers, the bag of themes 
has remained constant with only a difference of degree or manner of approach), 
but he will find it hard to improve on most of Undank’s portraits of the enigma, 
Diderot. [“Il (Hardouin) donne l’impression d’un étre socialement ubiquiste, 
capable de traiter avec une grande variété de gens, mais vraiment a I’aise nulle 
part et en présence de personne. II affiche la supériorité du montreur de ma- 
rionettes qui connait tous ses fils et sait quand les agiter, sans jamais partici- 
per lui-méme 4 I’action.” “Hardouin se débat . . . entre une position d’en- 
gagement et une attitude d’ironie condescendante.”] Is this Hardouin or Dide- 
rot? Is Diderot Hardouin? No more than he is Moi or Lui, or Jacques or the 
Master or, perhaps, a little more so since there is a single character here and 
not the usual dialectic pair. But Undank skilfully skirts the dangers of com- 
plete biographical-creative identification (see his note p. 45 on Verniére’s cons- 
truction déformante) and, although using at every moment pertinent biograph- 
ical material (Mme de Maux, the Correspondance), never forgets that his pri- 
mary interest is in the evolution of a literary work. This is particularly clear 
in his illuminating section on the genre of the Piéce where he discusses the 
“prologue de circonstance.” For him, the Piéce is at once a parody of such 
prologues and a portrait autocritique of its author. He has understood most 
of Diderot’s “fictional” creation with rare insight when he writes in conclusion 
to that section: “Ce qu’il [Diderot] attend de son public . 
de conscience double et simultanée: cette conscience doit rendre le spectateur 
apte 4 identifier les éléments autobiographiques de la Piéce, et a saisir, simul- 
tanément, leur transfiguration dans le cadre de la fiction dramatique comique.” 

Mr. Undank has uncovered some important new information in his study. 
But, much more important, he has absorbed all available criticism and, with 
personal judgment and imagination, given us a new and coherent perspective 
on an important work. The sources he has used have been, each in its way, 
valuable additions to eighteenth-century scholarship. The time is ripe in Dide- 
rot studies for just such reévaluations, done with sober critical sense, as Mr. 
Undank has produced. One example of what his close examination of texts, 
considered in the whole view of the author and his times, can produce must 
suffice. In the Piéce, Diderot has Hardouin say about himself: “Hardouin est 
officieux; lui présenter une occasion de faire le bien, c’est l’obliger.” In Est-il 
bon? this becomes: “Hardouin a l’4me sensible, lui présenter une occasion de 
faire le bien, c’est l’obliger.” As Undank concludes, after having prepared us 
by a pertinent study of Diderot’s changing views on sensitivity and art, sensi- 
tivity and morality, bienfaisance and artistic fame, “cela rendait mieux sa 
pensée.” Several fine critical editions of Diderot texts have already appeared 
in recent years. This conscientious study of a play and subtle analysis of a 
creative moment is a welcome addition and reminds us that, more than ever, 
we are ready for a new edition of the complete works. Mr. Undank dedicates 
his study to the mentor of this and other valuable contributions to Diderot 


. Cest une espéce 


On the first page of the introduction, Mr. Undank says, echoing the earlier 
words of Assézat in his Notice to the Piéce, that the various texts brought to- 


. que [Diderot] composait rapide- 
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ment et retouchait 4 peine.” This, his critical edition has done well. Along 
with his introduction, the texts have also given us, as he states there, “une 
occasion extraordinaire d’observer la méthode créatrice de Diderot.” But, be- 
yond that, Mr. Undank has analyzed for us a whole creative moment in the 
life of Diderot (a moment not to be relegated to diminishing powers and second 
rayon) that starts somewhere around the period of Jacques and follows through 
to the Essai on Seneca. We are grateful to him then, not only for the long 
hours spent in careful attention to detail in order to give us this definitive 
text of an important work, but also for his understanding heart and keen mind 
that leaves us with an enriched comprehension of an author and an age. 
(J. Rosert Loy, Brooklyn College) 


The Cult of the “Conte moral.” By Dorothy M. McGhee. Menasha, Wisconsin: 
George Banta, 1960. Pp. 126. In two previous studies Dr. McGhee has already 
made a most useful contribution to eighteenth-century scholarship by anal- 
yzing the fictional devices used in the “conte philosophique” as well as the 
popular fortune of this type of fiction. The present volume examines the aims 
and techniques of the “conte moral,” inquires into some of the underlying 
causes for its widespread popularity with the contemporary reading public, 
and attempts a definition of the moral tale which would help distinguish it 
from other fictional forms. 

The task that Dr. McGhee has assigned herself is far from an easy one, 
partly because of the wealth of material involved and partly because of the 
difficulty in singling out distinctive features in a genre that had pervaded prac- 
tically the whole literary scene. It is a well-known fact that every conte, no 
matter how immoral in effect, purported to be moral in intention. Crébillon 
fils’ licentious Le Sopha, impertinently subtitled Conte moral, is perhaps the 
most notorious example of this unabashed mixture of complacent sensuality 
and perfunctory morality. 

Under these circumstances, Dr. McGhee sought definitions and categories 
that were sufficiently broad to encompass a wide variety of individual styles 
and themes. Her enthusiastic good will and her evident admiration for the 
eighteenth century are highly commendable, and so is the diligence with which 
she has tracked down and read the hundreds and even thousands of short 
stories—many of poor or indifferent literary merit—in libraries and collections 
in two continents and several countries. Unfortunately, her quixotic endeavor 
to reduce a bewilderingly rich and diversified fictional output to a few neat 
formulas, and this within a hundred pages, was doomed to failure. Her analysis 
suffers, moreover, from a diffusiveness caused by a tendency to dwell on plot 
summaries, biographical data and generalities (Chapter II, entitled “Some Basic 
Tenets of the Eighteenth Century,” unnecessarily repeats what is common 
knowledge). This does not mean that the book does not offer a number of 
interesting insights. But all too frequently they are lost in rambling develop- 
ments on a wide range of sociological and psychological topics only indirectly 
related to the subject at hand. 

Neither is Dr. McGhee particularly successful in her series of brief and gen- 
erally superficial sketches devoted to a host of storytellers, ranging from such 
famous names as Lesage, Prévost, Marivaux, Diderot and Restif de La Bretonne, 
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to such obscure or half-forgotten figures as Voisenon, Cazotte, Baculard d’Ar- 
naud and Loaisel de Tréogate. For Dr. McGhee cheerfully lumps together the 
most disparate writers in the belief that she has found the key that will un- 
lock all the secrets of the so-called moral tale. This one magic formula she 
repeatedly states with various embellishments and elaborations: namely that, 
while the “conte philosophique” appealed to the mind, the “conte moral” 
aimed at moving the heart. Such a broad distinction, however, can hardly ac- 
count for individual differences in temperament, mood and style. Thus a Res- 
tif de La Bretonne is blandly placed alongside such a practitioner of the typ- 
ically sentimental “conte moral” as Marmontel, with hardly a comment on 
Restif’s distinctive genius (p. 38). 

Dr. McGhee even goes so far as to establish a neat little diagram showing 
four phases of the French short story according to a cycle “coeur-corps-esprit- 
coeur” (chapter VII). Had the author attempted in earnest to apply this se- 
quence to the actual literary scene, she would have found that reality was far 
less simple than her formula. Perhaps a less arbitrary classification could have 
been achieved by starting from those basic ingredients—sentimentality, didacti- 
cism, verisimilitude, wit, sensualism—which, in varying degrees, went into most 
of the fiction writing of the age. 

While Dr. McGhee analyzes at some length the philosophic and sociological 
reasons why eighteenth-century novelists had a compulsion to instruct their 
readers, she does not attempt to deal with other equally fundamental questions, 
to wit: why was this type of fiction so uneven in quality and so often the prey 
of changing moods and fashions? to what extent was moralizing a conventional 
pose? and, finally, how did a vociferously moral century come to produce such 
an abundance of scabrous literature under the guise of didacticism? Neither is 
there any serious examination of the emergence of modern realism, even though 
it is closely related to the development of the genre under consideration. The 
reader has to content himself with blanket statements like the following: “The 
growing taste for truth, in the minds of a growing reading public, was be- 
ginning to show in narrative literature” (p. 27). And so eager is the author 
to prove, as she states in her dedication and repeatedly in her study, that the 
eighteenth and twentieth centuries “are singularly bound together,” that she 
expounds a few “prophetic” themes in a special chapter entitled “Some ‘Conte’ 
Aspects That Became Modern.” Unluckily, the aspects selected have little to 
do with literary history, for they range from telepathic and hypnotic phenom- 
ena to the benefits of co-education. 

In brief, Dr. McGhee’s book, useful as it is in its present form because of 
the dearth of such comprehensive essays, would have greatly benefited from a 
more rigorous, less subjective approach. (Gita May, Columbia University) 


The Idea of the Novel in France: The Critical Reaction, 1815-1848. By Mar- 
guerite Iknayan. Genéve: Droz, 1961. Pp. 199. Of late there has appeared a 
spate of studies on critical reaction to various aspects of early nineteenth-cen- 
tury French literature, most of them doctoral dissertations. To these Miss Ik- 
nayan has added the first monograph on critical reaction to the novel during 
the crucial years of the genre’s adolescence: 1815-1848. She has investigated 
in depth to what degree the critics concerned themselves with the novel, what 
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efforts they made to define it, what standards of critical judgment were used, 
and how their ideas changed as the genre aged. 

The novel earned scant attention during the romantic debate; prior to 1850 
there was little theoretical treatment of the genre. During the 1820's Gil Blas 
stood pre-eminent over all competitors, generally considered the best novel 
ever written. Lesage, admired by romanticist and classicist alike, was praised 
as a diverting humorist with moralistic intentions, though his composition, to 
be sure, was not strong. During the first years of the century most practitioners 
of the novel were women and the word roman consequently assumed a deroga- 
tory connotation. But by 1824 novels had won a measure of respectability. By 
1833, at the height of romantic success, they also earned the compliment of 
violent critical attack, particularly by the bilious Nisard in the Revue de Paris. 
Subsequently the novel generated less heat until, after 1840, the rise of the 
roman-feuilleton introduced a new series of debatable considerations. 

Actually, Restoration critics had only vague notions about the genre. They 
tended to think in terms of the drame and looked primarily for an harmonie 
d’ensemble. Digressions and an over-abundance of episodes easily excited their 
wrath, as did bad grammar and a pompous style. However, by 1832 critics be- 
gan to inquire about the idée-mére, to discuss the “philosophic” aim of the 
writer. Often they never even concerned themselves with structure and appar- 
ently early abandoned as hopeless any idea of teaching novelists how to write 
French. The word métier crept in as an increasing number of critics lambasted 
la littérature facile and the kind of recipe writing which the accepted form 
of the novel encouraged. 

No poetics of the novel arose during this period. Miss Iknayan’s wealth of 
material shows how thoroughly confused were the critics as they struggled to 
judge the genre with little more than Huet’s hoary and out-dated observa- 
tions. To be sure, criticism of the novel formed a small portion of contem- 
porary critical production, but then, the quality of most novels did not war- 
rant more—and poetry still reigned as king. Nonetheless, while the critics 
floundered, holding fast to the notion that literature was—and had to be—an 
expression of society, the novel was coming of age with Balzac and Stendhal. 
It went beyond the range of critics, more hard-shell in their literary values 
than the novelists, more limited in their understanding of the possibilities of 
the fictional world. 

Miss Iknayan has consulted an impressive number of documents and made 
available a large amount of critical opinion on a major topic. She has, how- 
ever, restricted her scholarship to Parisian sources for practical purposes. Yet, 
opinion outside the capital would give much information on how the provinces 
felt and thus set Parisian attitudes in perspective. In addition, the ideas of 
the novelists themselves are excluded, and these would have shown how little 
the critics understood the form they were attempting to judge. Moreover, it 
is to be noted that the writers, and not the critics, established the poetics of 
the novel. One might carp at Miss Iknayan for the numerous typographical 
errors, and for the obvious dissertation form and style of the book, but in 
the main she can be congratulated for a substantial, if pedantic, addition te 
our knowledge of critical attitudes in an important literary area. (ALBERT J. 
GrorGE, Syracuse University) 
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Anatole France et Voltaire. Par Jean Sareil. Genéve: E. Droz; Paris: Minard, 
1961. Pp. 502. This book is an excellent study of a broad and difficult subject. 
To master the many works and the complex thought of Anatole France alone 
is no easy task. To do the same with Voltaire, besides, represents a double 
achievement on which it is a pleasure to congratulate the author. A mere glance 
at the formidable bibliography involved in treating these two great and prolific 
writers gives evidence of the problem. Moreover, the author has shown him- 
self to be fair-minded and objective in his discussions of men about whom it 
has always been easy to become passionate, either for or against. 

In the first part of his book, Dr. Sareil sums up representative attitudes of 
Voltaire. Thus we find: “Voltaire représentant du XVIII¢ siécle,” “Voltaire et 
la Tradition sceptique,” “Voltaire Précurseur de la Révolution.—L’anti-Rous- 
seau,” “Le Rire de Voltaire—Sa Bonté,” and finally “Voltaire écrivain.—Son 
Théatre et sa Poésie.” 

Turning next to Anatole France, the author details for us the “citations,” 
“paraphrases,” “allusions,” “parodies,” and “emprunts,” which give clear evi- 
dence of Anatole France’s intimate knowledge of his predecessor and interest 
in his work. “En conclusion, on peut dire,” writes Mr. Sareil with balanced 
insight, “qu’Anatole France a beaucoup plus emprunté qu’on ne l’aurait cru 
et beaucoup moins qu’on ne l’en a accusé” (p. 88). This section alone of the 
author’s book represents an important contribution to the subject, carried out, 
as it is, with knowledge, good judgment, and a wholesome skepticism regarding 
too facile conclusions. 

Coming next to the field of general ideas, Mr. Sareil, in Part II, concentrates 
on the themes of optimism and pessimism in the two authors. “C’est la grandeur 
de Voltaire, et son immense supériorité sur France,” observes the writer of 
this book, “d’avoir osé s’engager 4 fond dans la lutte, de lui avoir en quelque 
sorte consacré sa vie et son ceuvre.... France apparait donc divisé, irrésolu: 
et si, en fin de compte, il adopte une ligne de conduite assez proche de celle 
de Voltaire, c’est aprés avoir fait douter de la sincérité et de la solidité de ses 
convictions” (p. 99). 

Part of this significant difference between Voltaire and Anatole France, as 
Mr. Sareil is well aware, lies in the differing attitudes of the two periods in 
which the men in question lived. The eighteenth century, in spite of its sur- 
face skepticism, had in general a profound faith in the possibility of effective 
reform; the nineteenth century and our own twentieth have often found the 
very springs of action nullified by doubt. Moreover, part of the difference be- 
tween Voltaire and Anatole France is explained by their varying tempera- 
ments, the one basically a man of action looking out upon the world around 
him, the other introspective and having to goad himself to leave the family 
hearthstone for combat in the public arena. Under these circumstances, it is 
especially to the credit of France that he did in the end force himself to fight 
for the causes in which he believed. 

In explaining this fundamental difference between the two men, we must 
remind ourselves also of the searing disillusion caused by the fanatical cruel- 
ties and the ultimate collapse of the French Revolution, embarked upon with 
such high hopes. Anatole France remarked bitterly in his Opinions de M. 
Jéréme Coignard, written eighteen years before his clear-eyed Les Dieux ont 
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soif, so deliberately misunderstood by partisans of violent revolution: “Quand 
on veut rendre les hommes bons et sages, libres, modérés, généreux, on est 
amené fatalement 4 les tuer tous. Robespierre croyait 4 la vertu: il fit la Ter- 
reur” (p. 133). Modern exponents of the “absurd” might find here their text, 
supported by innumerable recent examples. 

The third and last section of the book concerns itself with the specific themes 
of religion, war, justice, woman, morality, and literature. Here we find more 
than two hundred pages of penetrating analysis of the two men and their 
attitudes toward these basic subjects. It is impossible not to come out with a 
much more complete and accurate understanding both of Voltaire and of 
Anatole France after reading these important chapters. 

In passing, we may permit ourselves to strike one more blow at a little leg- 
end which dies hard, that of the supposed composition of Candide in three 
days. Anatole France, for example, blithely repeats this old misreading of a 
text, making it the basis for a piquant sentence: “Candide est baclé en trois 
jours pour l’éternité” (p. 44). 

If France read a good deal and once tried his hand at a work of scholarship 
dealing with Jeanne d’Arc, he undoubtedly did not always transcribe his cita- 
tions with true scholarly accuracy (p. 57, n. 18). It appears he once told his 
secretary, Jean-Jacques Brousson, no doubt with some humorous overtones, 
that, if his notes on the subject were in such disorder, “‘c’est que je travaille 
partout et surtout dans les gares.”1 It may be, too, that his unfriendly sec- 
retary was at times not above adding voluntarily to the inaccuracy. 

Mr. Sareil has given us at the end of his book a page and a half of Con- 
clusion which is full of meat and good sense. In sum, it is not plagiarism which 
he finds in Anatole France’s use of Voltaire. In spite of numerous borrowings 
and more or less faithful echoes, he does not see influence of the former upon 
the latter in the fundamental meaning of that word. But “Voltaire est pour 
France un maitre.... Voltaire lui a donné un legon de courage, de modestie 
et de bonne humeur. Aprés un siécle et demi, il a trouvé un successeur.... 
Le maitre et le disciple me paraissent dignes l’un de l'autre” (p. 432), con- 
cludes the author. 

Antole France found in Voltaire a congenial spirit. But, if France “learned 
to write through the pages of Voltaire,” as he is supposed to have said frankly 
to Jean-Jacques Brousson,? it was Voltaire who had the sharper, more trenchant 
style, while his successor, tempering his “irony” with “pity,” was guided also 
by Chateaubriand, Renan, and Leconte de Lisle.* It is certainly a rich herit- 
age, suitable for the complex century in which Anatole France appeared, a 
voice deserving still to be heard in our own time. 

The only serious criticism we would offer of this book is that, in the gen- 
eral French fashion, it relies on its Table des matiéres, but provides no Index. 
An Index is admittedly hard and painful to prepare, but it is a wonderful 
asset to readers over the years, particularly when we are dealing with so rich 
a mine of ideas as in this case. But we remain most grateful to Mr. Sareil for 


1. Jean-Jacques Brousson, Anatole France en pantoufles (Paris: Crés, 1924), p. 23. 
2. E. Preston Dargan, Anatole France (New York: Oxford University Press, 1937), 
p- 578. 
3. Ibid. 
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his thorough and intelligent study of the relationships between the two great 
men who are the subject of his book. (GEorcE R. Havens, The Ohio State 
University) 


Cantico: El mundo y la poesia de Jorge Guillén. Por Jaime Gil de Biedma. 
Barcelona: Editorial Seix Barral, 1960. Pp. 189. Jorge Guillén is without any 
doubt Spain’s major living poet. Only Vicente Aleixandre can be compared to 
Guillén in stature and influence. Hence the importance of any serious critical 
study dealing with Guillén’s style and analyzing the structure of his poems. 
Gil de Biedma’s book is such a study: it offers the reader a wealth of data and 
critical insights, it describes clearly the unfolding of Guillén’s style and under- 
lines the different elements that make up his poetic world. Gil de Biedma’s style 
is free from all pedantry and at times seems breezy and familiar; his viewpoint 
is made explicit in the preface and in the first chapters. Behind the apparent 
spontaneity and subjectivism of his remarks there is a rigorous approach: Gui- 
llén’s poetry is studied within the framework of the Symbolist movement, which 
serves it as a point of departure, and of contemporary “engagé” poetry, which 
is perhaps its still unattained point of arrival. 

This is a book in which a very young critic (Biedma was born in 1929) is 
judging an old, well-established master (Guillén was born in 1893, is a Nobel 
Prize candidate and any list of the ten best contemporary European poets would 
have to include his name). Biedma’s admiration is certainly not free from reser- 
vations and negative criticism, especially when dealing with the latest devel- 
opments in Guillén’s style. But perhaps only this chiaroscuro technique can 
reveal fully and sincerely the highlights of Guillén’s poetry. Biedma’s book 
should be extremely valuable not only to any lover of modern Spanish poetry 
but also to any student of Symbolist poetry, since it reveals the extreme pos- 
sibilities of this movement when a poet of genius chooses to continue it in 
the twentieth century and points out as well how difficult it is to escape the 
premises of Symbolism in an effort to adjust it more fully to contemporary 
life. For Gil de Biedma, Guillén’s Symbolism is made up of an extremely lucid 
and wholehearted acceptance and exploration of pure essences, hence the dif- 
ficulty in changing to a poetry concerned with moral values. Still, Guillén’s 
poetry is in full transition, and it is very difficult to make value judgments 
about his last period, which—to this reviewer at least—seems to be as rich and 
rewarding as the first. 

Finally, Biedma’s study is important not only in itself but also as the ex- 
pression of viewpoints and attitudes of a whole group. Biedma belongs to the 
“school of Barcelona,” made up of brilliant young critics like José Maria Cas- 
tellet, Juan Ferraté, etc. These “Young Turks” of Spanish criticism are often 
more internationally-minded than their Madrid counterparts. T. S. Eliot, 
French and American critics, and even Georg Lukacs seem to have influenced 
Castellet, whose Veinte afios de poesia espatiola published by Seix Barral in 
1960 contains the best and most complete statement of principles of this group, 
and the same influences seem to be at work in Gil de Biedma’s book. (MANUEL 
DurAn, Yale University) 
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